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ABSTRACT 

This report puts California's current efforts to find 
solutions to its problems of transfer and articulation in the broader 
context of national concerns. Following a brie; summary and overview, 
part 1 sets forth, a seris of conclusions and six recommendations for 
action by the University of California, the California State 
University, the California Community Colleges, and the Commission 
itself. Part Two describes recent developments in seven 
states— Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Texas, and 
Washington — that are attejnpting to improve transfer and articulation 
processes. Part 3 summarizes research and writing about transfer from 
a national perspective. Parts 4 and 5 deal with specially funded 
efforts to improve transfer and articulation, part 4 describing 
federal and foundation funding, and part 5 discussing various 
activities and programs that are being undertaken in California 
itself. Three appendices describe the transfer efforts of the 
University of California and the California State University and list 
grants to research projects from the Organization of the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers. Includes 54 references. (Author) 
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Summary 



The viability of the community college transfer function is 
being challenged once again in many states and nationally 
- particularly in regard to its effectiveness in providing ac- 
cess to the baccalaureate degree for historically underrep- 
resented groups in higher education that are most likely to 
enroll in urban community colleges. 

This report attempts to put California's current efforts to 
find solutions to its problems of transfer and articulation 
in the broader context of national concerns. 

Following a brief summary and overview. Part One sets 
forth a series of conclusions and six recommendations for 
action by the University of California, the California State 
University, the California Community Colleges, and the 
Commission itself. 

Part Two describes recent developments in seven states - 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Illinois. Maryland, Texas, and 
Washington ~ that are attempting to improve transfer and 
articulation processes. 

Part Three summarizes research and writing about trans- 
fer from a national perspective. 

Parts Four and Five deal with specially funded effortS'to 
improve transfer and articulation - Part Four describing 
federal and foundation funding, and Part Five discussing 
various activities and programs that are being undertaken 
in California itself. 

Three appendices describe the transfer efforts of the Uni- 
versity of California and the California State University 
and list grants to recearch projects from the Organization 
cf the State Higher Education Executive Officers. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting of De- 
cember 10, 1990, on recommendation of its Policy Evalua- 
tion Committee. Additional copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from the Publications Office of the Commission at 
(916) 3244991. Questions about the substance of the re- 
port may be directed to Dorothy Knoell of the Commission 
staff at (916) 322-8015. 
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1 Conclusions and Recommendations 



Summary and overview 

One of the principal foci of the recently concluded 
Master Plan efforts in California has been the im- 
portance of the transfer function. The first stage of 
the Master Plan review process, which focused on 
the California Community Colleges, clarified that 
transfer and vocational education are the two over- 
riding functions of the community colleges. The 
second stage of the review process focused on the 
four-year segments and on the whole "system" of 
postsecondary education, and the transfer function 
became a central part of that effort as well The re- 
view resulted in legislative action to codify agree- 
ments about the transfer process. Although the leg- 
islation was vetoed, the extensive discussions that 
surrounded it have not been wasted effort, as the 
segments are committed to moving forward 
cooperatively on these initiatives. 

In this report, the Commission seeks to characterize 
the status of State-level discussions about the trans- 
fer function, identify the critical next steps that 
must be carried out to move forward on efforts to 
improve transfer, and suggest roles and procedures 
to expedite that process. It also provides a context 
for thinking about the state of the transfer function 
in California by presenting information obtained 
from an overview of research being done both in 
California and nationally on these issues. The in- 
sights obtained from the national literature will be 
instructive to California's institutional and State- 
level policy makers as they collectively attempt to 
move forward on the common goal of strengthening 
the transfer function. 



Current status of State efforts: 

the veto of Senate Bill 507, and ne^stops 

Much of recent statewide policy-level efforts on the 
transfer function have centered around discussions 
and negotiations on Senate Bill 507 (Hart, 1990), 



the legislation to implement the Master Plan policy 
on transfer. Although that legislation was vetoed 
by the Governor, citing concerns about its fiscal con- 
sequences, the policy goals contained in it have 
widespread support, and the segments are expected 
to move forward to the extent they can to imple- 
ment it. 

The legislation was comprehensive and has many 
facets that will need to be implemented in succes- 
sive steps. These elements, listed below, can be 
characterized as (1) overall institutional policy on 
student access; (2) implementing procedures affect- 
ing the admission and course articulation processes; 
(3) implementing procedures affecting student ser- 
vices; and (4) evaluation of the effect of these poli- 
cies on the transfer process, including research on 
how best to measure the effectiveness of the trans- 
fer function. 

Institutional policy 

1. Each community college student is to be assured 
of the opportunity f c enter into a transfer agree- 
ment program enabling that student to receive 
high priority consideration, attain "equivalent 
special treatment" or enter into a contract to ap- 
ply for university admission at the advanced 
standing level All students who wish to trans- 
fer who meet admission requirements - whether 
or not they have participated in "transfer agree- 
ment programs" - shall be guaranteed a place 
somewhere in the University of California or 
California State University system. 

2. The following admission categories are to be es- 
tablished, insofar as practicable, in the following 
numerical order for purposes of undergraduate 
admissions planning: (1) continuing undergrad- 
uates in good standing, (2) community college 
transfer agreement program students, (3) other 
community college transfer students, (4) other 
qualified transfer students, and (5) California 
resident freshman or sophomore students. 
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3. The State's two systems endeavor to reach and 
maintain a ratio of 40 percent lower-division to 
60 percent upper-division students, while con- 
tinuing to assure access to qualified freshman 
applicants to the system. 

Implementing procedure affecting 

the admission and count articulation processes 

1. Each governing board shall oversee the develop- 
ment of transfer agreement programs, formal 
systemwide articulation agreements, and other 
procedures to support and enhance the transfer 
function. These must include formal interseg- 
mental faculty auricular efforts. 

2. Each department, school, and major is to develop 
disci pi i no-based articulation agreements and 
transfer program agreements for those majors 
that have lower-division prerequisites. 

3. Students who have successfully completed trans- 
fer agreement programs are to be accommodated 
at their campus and major of choice, unless space 
is not available. For impacted majors, the course 
of study and minimum grade-point average for 
required consideration for upper-division admis- 
sion may be higher than for other majors, pro- 
viding that these expectations and standards are 
well communicated to students. 

Implementing procedures 
affecting student services 

1. The following general support services shall be 
broadly integrated into comprehensive transfer 
programs: 

• Coordinated counseling; 

• Financial aid and transfer services; 

• Specific efforts to improve diversity; 

• Early outreach efforts; and 

• Expansion of current efforts relating to con- 
current enrollment of community college stu- 
dents in appropriate university courses. 



Evaluation of transfer efforts 

1 . The three governing boards are to present annu- 
al statistical reports via the Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture on transfer patterns; such reports are to in- 
clude specified data on all aspects of the applica- 
tion and enrollment process for freshman as well 
as transfer students. 

2. The Commission is to convene an intersegmen- 
tal advisory committee on transfer access and 
performance for the purposes of presenting bi- 
ennial reports to the Governor and Legislature 
on the status of transfer policies and programs. 
The reports shall include information about: 

a. The status of implementation of the transfer 
core curriculum and the availability of sopho- 
more-level courses; 

b. Progress in achieving articulation agree- 
ments; 

c The effectiveness of transfer agreement pro- 
grams and activities in enhancing the trans- 
fer function overall; and 

d. The extent to which the activities have been 
directed at students historically underrepre- 
sented in higher education. 

By April of 1993, the Commission shall present a 
comprehensive report on the effectiveness of State 
policy in expediting transfer, including recom- 
mendations about how to define transfer rates. 



Major conclusions from 

the national literature on transfer 

The viability of the community college transfer 
function is being challenged once again in many 
states and nationally - particularly in regard to its 
effectiveness in providing access to the baccalaure- 
ate degree for historically underrepresented groups 
in higher education that are most likely to enroll in 
urban community colleges. 
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Questioning the viability of the transfer function 
arises from the following concerns: 

1. How to define and measure accountability in re- 
gard to the State's goals for transfer; 

2. Relative priority or emphasis placed by commu- 
nity colleges on th* transfer function in relation 
to vocational/technical and adult/continuing ed- 
ucation; 

3. Adequacy of opportunity for transfer students 
from historically underrepresented groups from 
both rural and urban areas to succeed in the uni- 
versities; 

4. Quality of instruction and academic standards 
in the community colleges; and 

5. Efficiency of the function in producing baccalau- 
reate degrees, including rates of transfer and de- 
gree completion and time to degree. 

Among these five concerns, the most serious is prob- 
ably in the area of educational equity - the extent 
to which community colleges are able to close the 
gap in baccalaureate -degree attainment that now 
separates Black, Latino, and Native American from 
Asian and White students, rural and inner-city 
from students in suburban community colleges, and 
financially needy "first generation" students from 
middle-class students with college-educated par- 
ents. 



General conclusions as they affect 
current efforts in California 

There is a pervasive feeling of concern about trans- 
fer and articulation between California's communi- 
ty colleges and its public universities - 

• About the numbers who are transferring, par- 
ticularly Black and Latino students; 

• About access to university campuses and pro- 
grams of choice for community college students 
who have successfully completed transfer pro- 
grams; 

• About the evaluation of community college 
courses to satisfy graduation requirements; and 
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• About consistency in quality of community col- 
lege instruction and the application of baccalau- 
reate-level standards. 

Perceptions - both positive and negative - tend to 
outweigh objective information relating to each of 
these issues. There is no simple or single solution to 
what appears to be "the transfer problem." and 
good-faith efforts of all are required in order to in- 
crease numbers and at the same time smooth the 
transition of students between segments. 

There is no lack of budgetary and statutory propos- 
als to help solve a problem that has been neither de- 
fined clearly nor quantified. But what is the real 
problem? Is it a lack of opportunity for transfer stu- 
dents to enroll on the university campus and in the 
program of choice or inability to take advantage of 
alternative opportunities? If so, what is the magni- 
tude of these access problems? Are potential 
baccalaureate-degree graduates failing to enroll in 
transfer programs or being discouraged from apply- 
ing for transfer admission because of these percep- 
tions? Are community colleges offering the courses 
that students need to transfer with junior standing? 
Are those who do transfer academically prepared to 
succeed? 

As these questions show, there is no specific agree- 
ment about the "transfer problem." But one theme 
persists: the extent to which qualified and inter- 
ested community college students who have com- 
pleted a lower-division transfer program have ap- 
propriate opportunities to complete a baccalaure- 
ate-degree program. To the extent that these oppor- 
tunities are not adequate, or to the extent that the 
"system" fails to support student transfer, then the 
premises of the Master Plan regarding differenti- 
ation of function among the segments with regard 
to freshman admissibility will need to be revisited 
in order to ensure that the State is producing both 
an adequate and a well diversified group of bacca- 
leaureate-degree recipients. 



Recommendations 

The Commission offers the following recommenda- 
tions to ensure adequate transfer opportunities and 
maintain differentiation of function: 
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1. The University of California, the California 
State University, and the California Com- 
munity Colleges should agree on a structure 
for coordinating the development of plans 
to implement the major provisions of the 
legislation to improve transfer and articula- 
tion thai they agreed to in Senate Bill 607 - 
and then actually develop these plans. 
These plans need to recognize the limita- 
tions of resources to accomplish all goals si- 
multaneously, and should identify those ac- 
tivities that can be accomplished within ex- 
isting resources as well as those for which 
coordinated efforts to increase needed fund- 
ing will be required. These plans should be 
put Into the form of reports that should be 
transmitted to the Commission by June of 
1991 for review and comment The Commis- 
sion should then transmit the results of this 
review to the Governor and to the Legisla- 
ture. 

2. The University, the State University, and the 
community colleges, should continue to con- 
sider new approaches to improving the 
transfer function not specifically contem- 
plated by SB 507, in order to expedite the 
progress of the State in meeting its policy 
goals. For instance, particular attention 
might be given to identifying transfer- 
interested students already in the "pipeline" 
who appear to be falling out of the system 
for no apparent reason as a first order of 
priority, followed by more comprehensive 
planning efforts for the harder- to- reach stu- 
dents. The implementation plans should in- 
clude identification of such alternative ef- 
forts, as well as the efforts specifically pre- 
scribed by the legislation. 

3. The Commission should monitor and evalu- 
ate the segmental progress in implementing 
their plans, with periodic reports to be made 



to the Governor and the Legislature on 
these and related matters. 

In addition, the Commission should convene 
an intersegmental advisory committee to co- 
ordinate the collection of data to be used in 
an annual statistical report on the transfer 
function. This report, which should be sub- 
mitted to the Governor and Legislature in 
the fall of each year on the same schedule as 
the Commission's "Student Profiles" report, 
should include data on (1) the flow of trans- 
fer students by ethnicity, gender, and cam- 
pus; (2) application, admission, and enroll- 
ment rates for transfer students as well as 
for native first-time freshmen; and (3) reten- 
tion and degree completion for all students. 

In Fall 1993, the Commission should prepare 
a comprehensive report on the transfer func- 
tion, including a summary of recent steps to 
expedite transfer in California, commentary 
on what is being learned from other states 
and national research, and recommenda- 
tions about possible changes in State policy 
direction and future resource requirements. 

Finally, in coordination with other states 
and institutions, the Commission should 
seek to learn more about the enrollment pat- 
terns of California students who transfer to 
institutions in other states. One particular 
focus might be the historically Black col- 
leges, to learn what can be done to make the 
transfer function in California colleges and 
universities more attractive to students in 
the transfer pipeline who will make choices 
now and in the future. An additional pur- 
pose would be to attract Black and Latino 
students back to California after graduation 
to pi^epare to teach in the public schools and 
postsecondary institutions. 
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Recent Experience in Other States 



THE TRANSFER function has become a matter of 
national concern ~ particularly among community 
college leaders - but the issue is not equally impor- 
tant to all 50 states. They vary on many dimensions 
that are related to transfer and articulation - for 
example, the two-year colleges 9 structure, strength, 
and mission in the state's system of postsecondary 
education; the ethnic and economic composition of 
the state's population; enrollment growth (or lack of 
it) in relation to the availability of space; and aca- 
demic standards generally. There is widespread 
concern among community college people about 
what they perceive to be uncertainty facing their 
transfer students - lack of assurance that they will 
be able to enroll in the major of their choice, fear of 
unfairness of treatment in regard to the acceptabil- 
ity of their transfer credit and the need to repeat 
courses, and confusion about the availability of stu- 
dent aid at four-year institutions. 

Because of its increasingly diverse population, Cali- 
fornia appears to be more concerned than most oth- 
er states about the limited success to date of its com- 
munity colleges in enrolling students from under- 
represented ethnic groups to complete transfer pro- 
grams and move on to the baccalaureate degree. 
California's greater concern arises in part because 
of the larger proportion of Black and Latino stu- 
dents who are enrolled in community colleges, com- 
pared with the proportions who enroll directly in 
four-year institutions as freshmen. Of all who at- 
tend college, a large majority of California's Black 
and Latino youth are in community colleges, com- 
pared with a bare majority (or less) in other states. 
More selective freshman admission requirements 
for California's universities is one important factor 
that accounts for this difference. 

California also differs from most other states with 
comparable systems of community colleges in re- 
gard **> the statutory authority of its state agency 
that is responsible for higher education planning 
and coordination. Unlike the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission, the state agency in 
many other states has power to adopt regulations 
and establish policies that implement legislative in- 



tent in the areas of admission, transfer, and articu- 
lation - for example, in Colorado, Washington, and 
Illinois. 

The following are brief descriptions of what is occur* 
ring in seven states where transfer is an important 
function of the community colleges and essential to 
the cverall success of their higher education sys- 
tems in terms of student flow from high school to 
the baccalaureate degree. 



Florida 

Ftorida is probably the most highly regulated 
among the states to be described, with direct legis- 
lative intervention into matters relating to student 
flow and assessment, and regulation by the State 
Board of Education to implement statutes. (The 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 
serves more in the capacity of a research and policy 
analysis arm of government than as a regulatory 
body.) 

The associate in arts degree guarantees an opportu- 
nity to transfer from Florida's community colleges 
to one of the public universities with full junior 
standing. What had been a voluntary agreement 
for some time has now been enacted into statute, 
but the guarantee is not applicable to a limited ac- 
cess or teacher certification program, or a major 
program requiring an audition. This guarantee as- 
sures priority over applicants who are out-of-state 
students. However, students must pass statewide 
competency exams before receiving this associate 
degree or - in the case of university students - be- 
fore moving into the upper division. Florida has 
now found that students earning a non-transfer as- 
sociate degree in an occupational field are increas- 
ingly interested in working toward a baccalaureate 
degree and a route has had to be developed for them 
as well. What is required for transfer for this new 
group of degree-seekers is (1) completion of at least 
60 units of transfer credit, including additional 
work in general education, and (2) passing of the 
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competency exams - which is required for the 
transfer degree. 

Florida fa mo,* highly dependent on the community 
college transfer function than most other states 
since its regional universities were established as 
essentially upper-division and graduate institu- 
tions. While they have recently been permitted to 
enroll larger numbers of freshmen, their chief 
source of undergraduates continues to be the com- 
munity colleges. Expansion to accommodate 
growui is taking place primarily in the regional 
universities - and largely in permanent facilities 
that are being specially constructed for this purpose 
on or adjacent to community college campuses 
(California Poatsecondary Education Commission, 
1990). The University of Florida - the flagship in- 
stitution - is a single-campus operation that offers 
only limited access to some of its specialised pro- 
grams and is rather isolated geographically from 
the population centers of the state. Florida State 
University is also essentially a single-campus insti- 
tution that can accommodate only a limited number 
of students in specialized programs. Thus the guar- 
anteed transfer rights of community college stu- 
dents translate for the most part into easy access to 
the six regional universities and their off-campus 
centers that offer degree programs and tend to be in 
or near the major centers of population. 

The common course-numbering system appears to 
have originated in Florida - urged upon the col- 
leges and universities by the registrars and admis- 
sions officers and mandated and funded in due time 
by the Florida legislature. It embodies a statewide, 
state-level approach to numbering courses common- 
ly taught in the lower division by both two- and 
four-year institutions and utilizes statewide com- 
mittees of faculty members in the various disci- 
plines in which numbers are assigned. Institutions 
bear the expense of having faculty members serve 
on committees, but the benefits to course articula- 
tion from doing so often outweigh the development 
of common course nnmbers. In any case, those who 
know the system will point out that common course 
numbers are just one tool in facilitating transfer 
and do not eliminate the need for articulation 
agreements between institutions that specify how 
commonly numbered courses can be used to satisfy 
baccalaureate degree requirements. 

Like California, Florida has a large and growing 
population of Black and Latino young people to be 



served by the public schools and colleges. Its 
historically Black Florida A and M University in 
the state capitol serves mostly undergraduates who 
enroll as freshmen and its enrollment is growing 
rapidly. The community colleges are now integrat- 
ed in regard to both faculty and students - having 
once been a dual system of Black and White colleges 
- but there is seme evidence that Florida's perva- 
sive testing programs at ail levels are a deterrent to 
the flow of Black and Latino students into and 
through higher education 

Much can be learned from the Florida experience 
that is helpful as California tackles its problems of 
access and equity, but its particular solutions are 
not necessarily to be regarded as models for Califor- 
nia. 



Arixona 

Arizona offers an interesting contrast to California 
and Florida because of its relative simplicity - only 
three state universities and only 15 comnur«>y col- 
leges, 7 of which are in a single district in the Phoe- 
nix area, and another of which is a college that was 
established for and by the Navajo Indians. Arizona 
also differs from California in that it does not have a 
state agency that is omparable to the Commission. 
Instead, the Arizona State Board of Regents gov- 
erns the public universities and the Arizona State 
Board of Directors for Community Colleges has cer- 
tain statutory responsibilities for these locally fi- 
nanced and governed institutions. 

Transfer and articulation matters are the concern of 
a Joint Conference Committee of the two state 
boards that in turn established an Academic Pro- 
gram Articulation Steering Committee (APASC) in 
1983, with membership from the three public uni- 
versities, three community college representatives, 
and staff from the two state boards. APASC oversees 
the work of various Academic Task Forces that 
work on program articulation in specific disciplines 
and prepares an annual Handbook for Articulation 
Ta$hForct$. 

Still another activity under the jurisdiction of the 
Joint Conference Committee is the publication an- 
nually of a Count Equivalency Guide that shows 
the courses offered by each community college that 
are judged to be equivalent to those that each of the 
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three public universities offers, together with those 
that are acceptable for elective credit and any spe- 
cial conditions - for example, a requirement that a 
course grade must be above the minimum satisfac- 
tory grade. Except for the communication of infor- 
mation about transfer admissions, the work of these 
statewide groups is primarily in the area of course 
and program articulation. 

All this tends to convey an impression of a well- 
organised, highly systematised set of processes for 
insuring good articulation. In reality, the major 
flow of transfer students is from the multi-college 
Maricopa Community College District to Arizona 
State University, which is highly dependent on 
these colleges to provide lower-division education 
for more than one-fourth of its undergraduates and 
which has developed extraordinary collaborate 
agreements with the local community colleges over 
a long period of time. Arisona State has in fact es- 
tablished a new West Campus in Phoenix that will 
further facilitate transfer and ~~*iculation. 

What characterises the good relationship between 
Arisona State and the Maricopa County colleges is 
much less true for the University of Arisona and the 
remaining community colleges, many of which are 
quite small. Because of what they feel has been un- 
fair treatment, they have recently urged the adop- 
tion of a common core general education curriculum 
- in statute, if necessary - that all colleges could of- 
fer and that all divisions of the three state universi- 
ties would accept as fulfillment of those lower- 
division requirements. 

Northern Arisona Jniversity in Flagstaff offers 
still a different perspective on articulation and col- 
laboration. In its efforts to provide greater service 
to the people of Arisona, it has been planning to es- 
tablish an off-campus center at a community college 
where there can be joint use of facilities - probably 
at Arisona Western College in Yuma. 



Colorado 

The Colorado legislature has given a good deal of 
statutory responsibility for transfer and articula- 
tion to the current Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education which adopts regulations to carry out 
legislative intent. Its system of higher education is 
complex given its sise, since there are multiple gov- 
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erning boards for its universities and x state board 
for community colleges - most but not all of which 
are part of a state system, as opposed to being gov- 
erned by local boards. The state board for communi- 
ty colleges also serves as the state board for voca- 
tional/occupational education. While the legisla- 
ture has given the Colorado Commission specific re* 
sponsibilities in admissions and articulation, it re* 
tains an active interest in these matters and de- 
mands accountability from the Commission for car- 
rying out its intent At the same time, the Commis- 
sion lacks powers of enforcement and must often 
rely on the good-faith efforts of the colleges and uni- 
versities to help in developing policies and pro- 
grams that are consonant with the intent of the leg- 
islature. 

Transfer is an Important function of the Colorado 
community colleges, and access to the baccalaure- 
ate degree by their students is essential to the over- 
all success of the system at a time of rising stan- 
dards for freshman admission to the universities 
and limited state revenues to fund public higher 
education. 

Nearly five years ago, community college leaders in 
Colorado identified the need to have by Fall 1988 a 
common core of general education for the associate 
in arts and sciences degrees in all community col- 
leges that would be mandated by the Commission to 
serve as a statewide transfer agreement for meeting 
the general education requirements of the baccalau- 
reate degree. The solution to the problem was 
reached by a consortium of all two-year colleges - 
"dedicated to excellence in general education and to 
the development of a statewide transfer agreement" 
- that sought and received funding from the Com- 
mission under its state-funded Program for the Pro- 
motion and Encouragement of Excellence for this 
purpose. The project was housed at Arapahoe Com- 
munity College and hired its own director who re- 
ported to a Consortium Council on which the State 
Board for Community Colleges had one representa- 
tive. 

The project was carried out cooperatively by the 
community colleges, without the direct involvement 
of the universities to which their students transfer, 
and its results were reported to and then adopted by 
the Commission as part of a statewide Transfer 
Policy in March 1988. This also entails agreements 
on the General Education Core Transfer Program 
that have been signed by the two- and four-year in- 



stitutions to ensure access for those who wish to sat- 
isfy the general education requirements for most 
baccalaureate degree programs while enrolled in a 
community college. 

The general education project is but one of many ac- 
tivities undertaken or sponsored by the Commission 
in fulfilling its responsibilities in establishing 
statewide transfer policy under House Bill 1187. 
Others that are described in a Commission item for 
its meeting of March 5, 1987, include: 

1. An audit of the transcripts of transfer students 
at each four-year institution; 

2. A compilation of information about the number 
of credit hours required by transfer student, for 
graduation, compared with those that attend a 
single four-year institution - supplied by the 
governing boards; 

3. The convening of a task force on the develop- 
ment of a statewide student transfer information 
system; 

4. The convening of a task force to discuss general 
education, the undergraduate curriculum, and 
transfer, as recommended in a Commission re- 
port on teacher education; and 

5. Support and assistance to the State Board for 
Community Colleges in its project to develop a 
core curriculum for its 15 colleges through the 
Quality Incentive Project Consortium. 



Maryland 

In March 1990, the Maryland Higher Education 
Commission 1990 adopted Student Transfer Policies 
that supersede the transfer policies in effect since 
1972 and modified in 1979. The policies and proce- 
dures apply to admissions, credit transfer, program 
articulation, and related matters, for all undergrad- 
uates wishing to transfer between Maryland's pub- 
lic colleges and universities. The policies call for 
the development of "recommended transfer pro- 
grams'* between specific two- and four-year institu- 
tions in the framework of the Commission's state- 
wide policies. It also recognizes that each institu- 
tion has a "separate and distinct mission 99 and thus 
has responsibility for establishing "standards of ex* 
pectations for courses, programs, certificates, and 



degrees'* that are consistent with that mission. The 
Commission emphasises in the policy statement 
that the student is the intended primary benefactor 
and that the needs of students should be a primary 
concern in developing articulation procedures, 
while maintaining the integrity of educational pro- 
grams. 

The policy governing the admission of transfer stu- 
dents appears to be of greatest interest. It states 
that students who have completed an associate in 
arts degree (or 56 semester units of credit in college 
and university parallel courses with a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0) "shall not be denied direct 
transfer to an institution,* 9 ercept if the number 
seeking admission exceeds the number who can be 
accommodated in a particular professional or spe- 
cialised program, or certain circumstances exist 
that limit the sise of an upper-division program or 
total enrollment In these cases, admission decisions 
will be based on criteria developed and published by 
the receiving institution, providing fair and equal 
treatment for native and transfer students. The 
policy also states that the associate in arts degree 
should meet the minimum lower-division general 
education requirements of the receiving institution 
while allowing the institution awarding the bacca- 
laureate degree to require both transfer and native 
students to take some additional work in general 
education. Finally, students without an associate 
degree or with fewer than 56 units and who were 
not admissible to a four-year institution as fresh- * 
men must earn sufficient credit to transfer with at 
least sophomore status and, in addition, meet any 
stated admissions criteria of the receiving institu- 
tion - recognizing that these may vary by program. 

Other components of the Maryland Commission's 
Student Transfer Policies deal with credit transfer- 
ability and set forth principles to "promote aca- 
demic success and general well-being of transfer 
students* 9 and policies for "maintaining program- 
matic currency, student appeals, and periodic re- 
view.* 9 As in Colorado, the Maryland Commission 
asks each Maryland institution to designate a 
Transfer/Articulation Coordinator. The Maryland 
Commission itself has a permanent Transfer Advi- 
sory Committee to review transfer issues and rec- 
ommend policy changes as well as arbitrate dis- 
agreements involving student appeals regarding 
unfair treatment in the institutional application of 
these policies. 
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State of Washington 

In Washington, what is now the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board relies a good deal on the inde- 
pendent, voluntary Intercollege Relations Commis- 
sion of the Washington Council on High School- 
College Relations. Established in 1970, that com- 
mission has membership from both public and pri- 
vate postsecondary institutions in Washington and 
rotates responsibility for administrative staffing 
among its members, while relying on staff in the 
various institutions to conduct studies and develop 
recommendations for adoption by the Council and 
its members. The Commission and the Council do 
not make policy regarding transfer and articulation 
but are instrumental in developing policy recom- 
mendations for adoption by appropriate bodies. 

The work of the Intercollege Relations Commission 
was acknowledged in the December 1984 document, 
Policy on InUr-College Transfer and Articulation 
Among Washington Colleges and Universities, pro- 
duced by what was then the State of Washington 
Council for Postsecondary Education - the prede- 
cessor of the Higher Education Coordinating Board 
- that set forth the following four responsibilities of 
the Commission: 

• Facilitating the transfer of students and credits 
between and among community colleges and bac- 
calaureate colleges and universities. 

• Providing continuous evaluation and review of 
transfer degrees, programs, policies, procedures, 
and tatarinstitutional relationships which affect 
the transfer of students. 

• Providing ways to resolve disputes regarding de- 
grees, course equivalencies, and other transfer- 
related problems between or among member in- 
stitutions. 

• Promoting articulation among the programs and 
curricula of member institutions. 

The Council also listed three ways in which the 
Commission may fulfill its responsibilities, as fol- 
lows: 

• By establishing and maintaining Associate De- 
gree Guidelines for interinstitutional agree- 
ments under which community college transfer 
degrees may be used to satisfy general education 



requirements of baccalaureate colleges and uni- 
versities in the state of Washington. 

* By reviewing policies and procedures affecting 
intercollege transfer and recommending changes 
when appropriate. 

• By sponsoring conferences, seminars and other 
activities that promote intercollege cooperation 
and articulation. 

Subsequently published and widely disseminated as 
the "Washington Transfer Agreement," the Coun- 
cil's policy left a great deal of responsibility with 
Washington State's four-year institutions for deter- 
mining the standards and requirements for admis- 
sion as a transfer student and as late as July 1986, 
the Intercollege Relations Commission stated in a 
document on transfer that the agreements it was 
publishing ". . . assure the transfer of credit, but not 
automatic admission, since each institution has sep- 
arate admission criteria which are based on grades, 
test scores, and other considerations." This state- 
ment simply echoes state policy adopted by the 
Council for Postsecondary Education that Transfer 
student admission will be determined following an 
assessment of academic performance and potential 
on the same basis as native students." How assur- 
ance of comparable treatment was to have been ac- 
complished is not at all clear, and community col- 
lege leaders have charged discrimination against 
their transfer students whose grades were "dis- 
counted" in the assessment process by requiring a 
higher community college grade-point average than 
is required of native students. 

Washington's inability to give assurances or guar- 
antees to transfer students must be put in a context 
of supply and demand - over- and under-enrollment 
at public universities in different parts of the state 
and serious state revenue problems a few years ago. 
The University of Washington has operated on a 
single campus with limited facilities in Seattle, 
while Washington State U aversity and others are 
located in somewhat sparsely populated areas and 
have had to develop branch campuses/centers where 
the people are who want to continue their education 
to the baccalaureate degree. Washington's new 
Master Plan seeks to redress some of this geograph- 
ic inequality of opportunity but, in the meantime, 
there is considerable uncertainty about transfer op- 
portunities. 
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The state-adopted policy statement of December 
1984 tends to emphasize (1) fair and equitable treat- 
ment of transfer students in comparison with that 
afforded native students, (2) publication and other 
means of communicating requirements, standards, 
and course offerings to students and the public, and 
(3) mutual respect and cooperation between and 
among institutions. All of this may have helped 
students obtain fair treatment in regard to accept- 
ing their transfer credit but did not assure their ad- 
mission as transfer students. Hence, legislative in- 
tervention has occurred periodically to give direc- 
tion to the Council for Postsecondary Education in 
1983 and later, when the Council was disestab- 
lished, to the new HSC Board that had simply re- 
issued in February 1986 the policy that the Council 
had adopted little more than a year earlier. Recent- 
ly the HSC Board has been engaged in studying and 
attempting to resolve many of the same issues of 
guarantees and incentives that California has been 
dealing with, but also with limited success. 



Texas 

The Texas legislature established the Higher Edu- 
cation Coordinating Beard in' statute in 1965 and 
directed it to develop and promulgate a "basic core 
of general academic courses" thfif when taken by a 
student at a two-year college during the first two 
years of collegiate study, would be freely transfer- 
able among all accredited public institution* of 
higher education in Texas. Before describing how 
the Board has carried out this responsibility during 
the past two decades, staff offers the following con- 
text that may be useful in understanding how the 
Board operates. First, it serves in lieu of a state 
board for the community colleges that are struc- 
tured not unlike California's before the passage of 
Proposition 13, with an Assistant Commissioner 
(staff) responsible for matters related to this seg- 
ment Second, the Board in 1986 took over responsi- 
bility for postsecondary technical and vocational 
education from the Texas Education Agency which 
had hitherto had responsibility for this function at 
all levels. Finally, Texas probably has more gov- 
erning boards for its public four-year institutions 
than any other state - some of these institutions on 
several campuses but scarcely resembling Califor- 
nia's two-university system. 

O 
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Returning to the Board's statutory responsibilities 
for transfer and articulation, implementation of the 
development of the common core has not taken the 
form of a general education core but of a lower- 
division transfer curriculum in each of 16 career 
fields that should be applicable to the degree re- 
quirements of any four-year institution that offers a 
baccalaureate degree in that field. The 16 career 
fields are agricultural sciences; broadcasting, film, 
and related areas; business administration; crimi- 
nal justice; dance; engineering; engineering tech- 
nology; health education; home economics; journal- 
ism - mass communication; music; physical educa- 
tion; social work; speech communication; theatre 
arte; and visual arts. Except for a statutory require- 
ment of 12 semester units in history and govern- 
ment, the 16 curricula include varying amounts of 
general education, requirements related to the ma- 
jor, electives, and total prescriptive credit 

These transfer curricula were adopted and pub- 
lished by the Board most recently in January 1988. 
They were developed with the assistance of both an 
overall advisory committee to review and evaluate 
existing policies and issues on the transfer of credit 
and career field-specific committees from institu- 
tions offering associate and baccalaureate degrees 
in these fields. What is interesting is that little is 
said about transfer admission beyond the Board's 
statement in Transfer of Credit Policies and Cur- 
ricula that Institutions which establish institu- 
tion-wide enrollment ceilings or specific program 
enrollment controls may be exempted from certain 
of these general provisions by the Commissioner of 
Higher Education upon adequate justification." In 
other words, admission as a transfer student is not 
.guaranteed, but students who are able to enroll 
after completing a prescribed program are assured 
transfer of their credit. Like Washington State and 
elsewhere, Texas has four-year campuses that are 
over-enrolled and others that would like to increase 
their enrollment - the latter usually lower as stu- 
dent choices and often less accessible. 



Illinois 

Illinois is best described as a "system of five sys- 
tems'' of public higher education that is coordinated 
by the Illinois Board of Higher Education - 50 local- 
ly governed community college districts, some with 
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multiple campuses, and one state-operated college 
under the Illinois Community College Board; two 
University of Illinois campuses, two Southern Illi- 
nois University campuses, three Regency universi- 
ties, and a Board of Governors system with five 
state universities. Also to be reckoned with in Illi- 
nois' network of postsecondary education are its 125 
de g ree g r a nting private institutions, 21 of which 
are proprietary institutions and many of which par- 
ticipate in articulation activities with their public- 
sector counterparts. 

One of the primary missions of the Illinois commu- 
nity colleges, as set forth in the Public Community 
College Act, is the provision of the first two years of 
course work leading to a baccalaureate degree, but 
articulation has not been easy because of the high 
degree of diversity of individual institutions in re- 
gard to their general education and major field re- 
quirements. Likewise, the community colleges do 
not have identical general education requirements 
for their two associate degrees that are designed for 
transfer - the only state mandate being that gener- 
al education course work comprise at least 60 per- 
cent of the two-year program. 

The so-called Compact that the Board of Higher 
Education adopted in 1970 and which has been 
adopted subsequently by about half of the 12 public 
universities in Illinois is fundamental to the trans- 
fer function: 

Public universities and nonpublic colleges and 
universities should continue to facilitate the 
transfer of students from community colleges. 
The Illinois Board of Higher Education views 
the public community colleges of Illinois as 
partners with baccalaureate degree-granting 
institutions in the delivery of the first two 
years of education beyond high school in this 
state. There is need for full acceptance and rec- 
ognition of this development throughout the 
higher education community. In furthering 
this goal, all trustees, administrations and fac- 
ulties of baccalaureate degree-granting institu- 
tions are requested to declare that a transfer 
student in good standing, who has completed an 
associate degree based on baccalaureate- 
oriented sequences to be transferred from a 
community college in Illinois, be considered to 
have attained junior standing and to have met 
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lower-division general education requirements 
of the receiving institution. 

In the years immediately following its adoption, 
staff in each two- and four-year institution who 
were designated for this purpose began working to- 
gether more formally - although on a voluntary ba- 
sis - as the Transfer Coordinators of Illinois Col- 
leges and Universities. 

Although the Compact worked reasonably well for 
community college transfer students, issues related 
to transfer and articulation began to receive ever 
increasing attention as the 1980s ended. Although 
more than 139,000 community college students 
were enrolled in "baccalaureate transfer" programs 
in 1988, only 11,099 were a warded transfer degrees 
and only slightly more than 13,000 transferred to 
four-year institutions - a number that includes 
some who had earned noa-transfer degrees and oth- 
ers who transferred before completing lower- 
division work. 

The Illinois Community College Board issued a pa- 
per in January 1989 that provided a comprehensive 
view of transfer and articulation policies and issues, 
together with recommendations for action state- 
wide and at institutional levels. The 13 areas the 
paper dealt with ar* the Articulation Compact, gen- 
eral education requirements, program and course 
articulation, assisting minority transfer students, 
access to public universities for associate-degree 
graduates, academic advisement, changes in uni- 
versity requirements, reporting progress of transfer 
students, student transcript policies and proce- 
dures, accommodating nontraditional student popu- 
lations, telecourses, dual credit enrollment courses, 
and articulating Associate in Applied Science de- 
gree programs. In addition, the Community College 
Board issued its report on Improvement of Minority 
Student Baccalaureate Achievement Through 
Transfer, together with information from a compre- 
hensive, longitudinal follow-up study of transfer 
students. 

Most recently, staff at the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has prepared the third in a series of back- 
ground reports for its Committee on the Study of 
Undergraduate Education - this one on Transfer 
and Articulation and Monitoring Student Progress. 
The original committee that reported in 1986 be- 
lieved that all levels of education should be viewed 
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at components of an interdependent system but did 
not adopt policy statements on matters specifically 
related to transfer and articulation. The committee 
was reconvened in October 1988 to review the sta- 
tus of implementation of its earlier recommenda- 
tions that had been adopted as Board policies and to 
recommend any needed additions or modifications. 
It will report to the Board in September 1990. The 
Committee takes the position that associate- and 
baccalaureate-degree granting institutions are 
equal partntrt in providing the first two years of 
baccalaureate-degree programs and that institu- 
tions must work together to assure that their pro- 
grams are comparable in scope, quality, and intel- 
lectual rigor - while stopping short of a common 
core general education program. 

Community college students are strongly encour- 
aged to complete an appropriate associate degree 
program for transfer but (1) do not have uncondi- 
tional admission to such programs and (2) are not 
guaranteed admission to the institution and major 
of their choice upon completing the degree program. 
First, under policies that the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation adopted in 1986 in response to a legislative 
mandate to set minimum entrance requirements for 
all public institutions of higher education, commu- 
nity college students wanting to enroll in full stand- 
ing in a transfer-degree program must be high 
school graduates who completed four years of Eng- 



lish, three years of social studies, three years cf 
mathematics, three years of science, and two years 
of elective* in foreign language, art, or mus.c - with 
prescriptions in each category to assure an aca- 
demic emphasis. Entering students must also make 
satisfactory scores on the college's basic skills as- 
sessment program and for placement in college- 
level English and mathematics courses. Students 
who do not meet these minimum entrance require- 
ments may be admitted provisionally to a transfer- 
degree program, with conditions to be met before 
qualifying for regular standing, or to a non-transfer 
program. 

On the second point regarding assurances to trans- 
fer students, Illinois bus worked more diligently to 
secure full junior standing and acceptance of gener- 
al education and other course work for degree credit 
than to guarantee admission to the institution and 
program of choice for transfer students. The princi- 
ple of fair and equitable treatment of native and 
transfer students is supported but aot applied in 
any meaningful way in regard to admission. Some 
university campuses and a number of programs - 
most of all in engineering and business administra- 
tion - have limited capacity to enroll new under- 
graduate students; and the challenge in Illinois, as 
in California, is to seek a good match between stu- 
dent choice and institutional capacity to enroll. 
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Research and Writing from 
3 a National Perspective 



Writing about transfer 

Much is being written about transfer and articula- 
tion that is research based, but whose purpose is not 
simply to report the results of original research. In 
books, monographs, and journal articles, persons 
knowledgeable about community college education 
are writing in a vein that is critical or at least ques- 
tioning about the viability of the transfer function 
in the late 1980s. 

"While the flow from two- to four-year colleges has 
never been a flood, what was once a steady stream 
has recently been reduced in some institutions to 
little more than a trickle. 1 * So wrote a former pro- 
gram officer at the Ford Foundation that funded 
many programs to improve transfer, in 1986 in an 
article titled The Devaluation of Transfer: Cur- 
rent Explanations and Possible Courses' 9 (Bern- 
stein, 1980, p. 32). From research and reporting 
done by others, she concludes that transfer rates de- 
clined between the 1970s and the 1980s but not for 
the reasons usually cited by community college ad- 
ministrators - student-centered explanations. She 
notes that student aspirations continue to exceed 
behavior in regard to transfer and completion of a 
baccalaureate degree, and that interest in that de- 
gree is growing among students in occupational or 
non-transfer programs. She also cites national data 
that show about three-fourths of the community col- 
lege students coming from the top half of their high 
school graduating class and concludes that the de- 
cline in transfer cannot be attributed solely to stu- 
dents' inadequate preparation. 

Bernstein suggests instead that explanations for 
some transfer rates are more likely to lie in (1) an 
institutional climate in community colleges that 
undermines student aspirations, (2) academic stan- 
dards that are based on others taking the same 
course, rather than mastery, (3) use of quick-score 
objective tests, rather than written work as a basis 



for grading, (4) limited faculty and administrator 
support for transfer as an institutional priority or 
for transfer student aspirations, (5) funding based 
on "seat-time" that discourages low-enrollment, 
sophomore-level courses, and (6) a breakdown in ar- 
ticulation among the segments - although she 
found no evidence that simple agreements between 
institutions produce higher transfer rates. 

Ending on a positive note, Bernstein concludes that 
there is "convincing evidence" that community col- 
lege students continue to aspire to the baccalaure- 
ate degree and are prepared to spend a considerable 
period of time in pursuit of it. She challenges both 
two- and four-year institutions to "make that jour- 
ney as efficient, educationally rewarding, and chal- 
lenging as possible" (p. 39). 

Afore about the problem 

In Bridget to Opportunity: Are Community Colleges 
Meeting the Transfer Needs of Minority Students? 
Pincus and Archer (1989) assert that The transfer 
function of community colleges is in crisis" and, 
after noting that transfer rates vary among the 
states and transfer data are limited, question the 
degree to which community colleges provide chan- 
nels of upward mobility for historically underrepre- 
sented groups, including low-income students. 
They then ask what can be done to change this and 
make the following nine recommendations that are 
based on two research endeavors reported in some 
detail in their monograph - an upper-division 
scholarship program and an urban community col- 
lege transfer opportunities program, both funded by 
the Ford Foundation - and other research findings: 

1. The transfer function should be the central - but 
not exclusive - role of community colleges. 

2. The culture of the urban community colleges 
should be transformed to emphasize intellectual 
rigor and critical thinking. 
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3. Urban community colleges must aggressively 
promote the development of a vibrant on-campus 
community, especially Tor minority students. 

4. Dual admissions programs should be established 
so that students completing an approved asso- 
ciate-degree program will be guaranteed admis- 
sion with junior standing to any public four-year 
institution in their state and will not have to re- 
peat any courses taken in the community col- 
lege. 

5. Data bases should be established and a common 
definition of "transfer" and "transfer student" 
should be agreed upon. 

6. Community colleges should upgrade their trans- 
fer curriculum and then promote these programs 
among high school students and staffs. 

7. Each state should develop financial incentives to 
reward community colleges with successful 
transfer programs. 

8. A special federally funded scholarship program 
should be established for low-income students 
who transfer to four-year institutions. 

9. Not-for-profit foundations should fund programs 
to enhance transfer rates. 

Like other writers, Pincus and Archer conclude that 
gathering transfer statistics is a difficult task be- 
cause of lack of agreement on definitions and how to 
compute transfer rates, and inadequate student 
data bases generally. While most researchers agree 
that transfer has declined during the past decade, 
these authors conclude tentatively that in the 
1980s, about three-fourths of the community college 
students said that they wanted a baccalaureate de- 
gree, one-third to one-half said that preparation for 
transfer was the main reason for their enrollment, 
and white/minority student differences in transfer 
aspirations were inconsistent. 

Pincus and Archer also discuss declining transfer 
rates and rates of completing a baccalaureate de- 
gree, but their conclusions about actual statistics 
are more tentative in this instance than those cited 
relative to aspirations. They discuss reasons for low 
transfer rates and cite both student and institution- 
al characteristics - as did Bernstein - and add the 
political and socioeconomic environment as a con- 
tributing factor. They explain this to mean the gen- 
eral state of the American economy in the 1980s in 
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relation to the 1960s, the contention that higher 
education was producing an over-supply of bac- 
calaureate-degree recipients ("over-education" of 
the nation's youth), and a more conservative politi- 
cal climate at the federal, state, and local levels that 
hurt educational programs in general, and those de- 
signed to help disadvantaged students ir particular. 

The authors do not despair of making the transfer 
process work for traditionally under represented 
groups at the baccalaureate level. Instead, they 
point out that the transfer function is highly com- 
plex and affected by a multiplicity of factors, many 
of which require interinstitutional and interseg- 
mental collaboration and transfer-enhancing activi- 
ties that often require special funding. 

An in-depth examination 

In The Diverted Dream: Community Colleges and 
the Promise of Educational Opportunity, 1900-1985, 
Brint and Karabel paint a devastating picture of 
the growth of vocationalism in the community col- 
lege segment and the resultant subordination of the 
liberal arts/ transfer function. Their thesis is well 
documented, with their historical research divided 
into three periods: 1900 to 1946, during which they 
found the emerging national leadership emphasis- 
ing the importance of vocational training as the 
community/junior colleges 9 primary function but 
with student preference for university-preparatory 
courses undiminished; from 1946 to 1970, in the 
middle of which California's Master Plan for Higher 
Education was developed as a model for many states 
as a hierarchically segmented system of higher edu- 
cation that limited access to the top tiers and tended 
to create a system of tracking that was closely 
linked to social origins, race, and family income; 
and from 1970 to 1985, at the beginning of which 
the media stressed the under-employment of college 
graduates with a baccalaureate degree, the student 
population became less "traditional," and vocation- 
al programs finally were increasing. 

Brint and Karabel devote a full quarter of their 
book to what they call the transformation of the 
community college system of Massachusetts to vo- 
cational ism - a process that took place at both the 
state and local levels. California receives an appn. 
priate share of attention throughout the analysis, 
with particular emphasis on the Master Plan and 
its consequences for California and other states. 
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Commenting on the declining transfer rates for 
California and elsewhere, the authors observe that 
the "vocational community college was a particular* 
ly inhospitable institutional environment for trans- 
fer" although it was designed to divert students 
from the universities, as well as to provide a route 
for a selected few. 

In their final chapter - The Community College 
and the Politics of Inequality" - Brint and Karabel 
cite factors that have helped shape student choice - 
a disproportionate allocation of resources to occupa- 
tional education, selection for college presidencies 
of men committed to vocationalism, quota-setting in 
liberal arts programs, and guidance and testing 
practices. They conclude that "Barely functioning 
transfer programs may break down altogether, al- 
ready astronomical attrition rates may increase; 
and private corporations may, through contract 
training, transform into virtual trade schools what 
were not long ago comprehensive colleges" (p. 232). 

However, like other authors cited earlier, Brint and 
Karabel say that this gloomy scenario is not inevi- 
table. They point out that the history of these two- 
year institutions is replete with contradictory pres- 
sures, and that they face a future that is to a consid- 
erable extent a matter of choice. They express their 
hope that choices will be made after public debate 
that will create "a genuinely egalitarian system of 
higher education that fosters the development of a 
citizenry fully equal to the arduous task of demo- 
cratic self-governance" (p. 232). 



National research on transfer 

Examples of three kinds of research on transfer and 
articulation will be described that are either nation- 
al in nature or involve a sample of states or sites in 
several states. The first is what might be called 
site-based in that it analysed conditions in selected 
urban areas. National, longitudinal student data 
bases were the source for two statistical studies that 
will be examined next. Finally, two multi-state 
studies of policies, programs, and practices will con- 
clude this section. 



Site-bated reeeareh 

In Fostering Minority Access and Achievement in 
Higher Education: The Role of Urban Community 
Colleges and Universities, Richardson and Bender 
integrate research from two studies conducted in 
the 1980s in a total of 13 states - Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey; New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Texas (1987). Data were collected 
in state capitols and in urban areas in these states 
in which both community colleges and four-year in-f 
stitutions are located that enroll large numbers of 
students from underrepresented ethnic groups. The 
primary goal was to describe state policies and in- 
stitutional practices that appeared to influence stu- 
dent persistence in pursuit of the baccalaureate de- 
gree. A major purpose was to describe those aspects 
of urban community colleges and university cul- 
tures that determine the effectiveness of the trans- 
fer process, together with any state coordinating 
board policies that create pressure for institutional 
cooperation. The intended outcome involved the 
identification of strategies for improving the trans- 
fer process for all students in urban colleges and 
universities. 

Tata were obtained from (1) structured interviews 
with college and university faculty and administra- 
tors and coordinating board officers; (2) documents 
that set forth transfer-related policies and practices, 
and information about articulation and cooperation, 
student preparation and achievement; (3) essays 
written by community college students in begin- 
ning English classes; (4) responses to a 24-item sur- 
vey administered to a sample of students who trans- 
ferred to a university; and (5) research reports, posi- 
tion papers, and fact books. 

Richardson and Bender found that there are two 
dominant perspectives to the value differences in 
the university and the community college cultures. 
The university sees the community college as overly 
protective, conditioning students to inappropriate 
expectations. This supportive atmosphere is seen as 
injurious to transfer students; it creates dependency 
rather than self-initiative. The community college, 
on the other hand, criticizes the university as un- 
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caring or indifferent to the needs of urban students. 
The latter'* attitudes and practices are seen as 
elitist and subversive of the supposed goal of equal 
access. The conflicting cultures and the barriers 
they produce fall most heavily on minority students' 
opportunities. Educators must come to grips with 
the reality of institutional cultures and their conse- 
quences for movement within a state's higher edu- 
cation system. 

They also found that formal articulation policies in 
all states were designed to accomplish an orderly 
progression from lower- to upper-division work. 
This process is controlled at the operational level by 
the senior institutions, a fact resented by the com- 
munity colleges. A predisposition to failure is 
linked to the university's preference to limit the in- 
fluence of state coordinating boards on the curricu- 
lum. Variation in articulation practices is not easi- 
ly explained by differences in policies established by 
state boards. State policies are not helpful in the 
absence of a commitment from key university staff. 
In the absence of such commitments, or where 
university-community college relationships are 
strained or hostile, institutions subvert detailed 
and carefully defined policies and ignore institu- 
tional agreements. 

Richardson and Bender conclude that institutions 
can "intervene with color-free strategies that im- 
prove opportunities for all students while providing 
a particular boost for minorities' 9 (p. 202), while ac- 
knowledging that external factors such as economic 
status and family structure all influence achieve- 
ment Based on their findings and conclusions, they 
make 29 specific recommendations for community 
colleges, 24 for urban universities, and 6 for state 
coordinating boards, some of which are reproduced 
below (pp. 207-219). 

Selected recommendations for community colleges 

The high level of commitment of urban communi- 
ty colleges to their clientele, along with their 
willingness to commit institutional resources to 
special support programs, make them critical ac- 
tors in any attempt to reduce discrepancies be- 
tween groups in educational achievement. Ur- 
ban community colleges can be criticised for com- 
ing too close to constituting a class-based track- 
ing system. They must be commended, however, 
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for their beliefs, their increasing sophistication 
in diagnosing and dealing with a broad array of 
learning problems, their willingness to put their 
resources where their philosophy takes them, 
and their success in recruiting a large percentage 
of minority faculty and administrators. A prom- 
ising sign is the tendency of urban community 
colleges to rely more on institutional research in 
revising policy, rather than on philosophy. The 
community colleges seem to be increasingly 
aware of the need to improve their databases and 
to rely more heavily on that information in deci- 
sion making. 

• Maintain a full range of transfer courses 
scheduled according to some preannounced 
and guaranteed timetable to enable students 
to complete lower-division requirements on 
the campus of primary attendance without un- 
reasonable delays. 

• Award associate degrees in arts or sciences for 
the completion of any approved lower-division 
sequence of a four-year college or university to 
which students regularly transfer without the 
necessity of taking courses unique to the com- 
munity college. 

• Limit entrance to all transfer courses to stu- 
dents who demonstrate appropriate prepara- 
tion in reading, writing, and math skills so 
that courses are comparable in difficulty to the 
baccalaureate offerings of major receiving in- 
stitutions; assess all entering students intei- 
ested in enrolling in any transfer course to en- 
sure that they possess the requisite skills, re- 
quire placement in remedial courses for any 
whose assessments reveal deficiencies, and 
permit students who are placed in remedial 
courses to exit to transfer courses only after 
demonstrating that they have remedied the 
deficiencies that led to such placement. 

• Revise course requirements and grading prac- 
tices in university-parallel courses to make 
them more comparable to those that the stu- 
dents will experience after transferring. 

• Establish integration as a priority objective. 
(Facilitating attendance across district bound- 
aries and providing free transportation be- 
tween sites currently characterized by racial 
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imbalance represent potential strategies for 
addressing this priority.) 

• Balance the use of technology to individualize 
instruction with such human interventions as 
tutoring to ensure that students develop emo- 
tionally and socially while simultaneously 
mastering new competencies. 

• Provide educationally disadvantaged students 
with an attractive and challenging alternative 
to the last three years of high school as is done 
in middle-college programs of the type offered 
by LaOuardia Community College under joint 
sponsorship of the college and the New York 
City board of education. 

Selected recommendation* for urban univereitie* 

Hiring more minority faculty members and ad* 
ministrators is seen as the most crucial step in 
making the universities more hospitable to mi- 
nority students. The most coherent principles, 
not surprisingly, were articulated by universities 
serving a predominantly minority student popu- 
lation. These include orientation, proficiency ex- 
ams, monitoring of student progre ss , and tutor- 
ing. Administrative commitment is evident in 
universities with improvements in minority suc- 
cess rates. Excessive fragmentation limits the ef- 
fectiveness of many special programs, as well as 
the lack of coordination of these programs. Uni- 
versities experience conflicting priorities in an . 
environment of constrained resources, and this is 
reflected in their ambivalence about what they 
can or should do for marginally prepared stu- 
dents. Improving educational opportunities con- 
flicts with the ideal of a self-directed and inde- 
pendent learner. 

• Hold regular articulation meetings between 
administrators in related service areas, in- 
cluding financial aid, records, counseling, and 
admissions. 

• Encourage university faculty members to be- 
come better acquainted with the problems 
faced by inner-city community colleges and 
public school systems and arrange for faculty 
representatives from major receiving pro- 
grams to visit related community college 
clssses to improve the quality of information 
available to prospective transfer students. 



• Redesign the transcript evaluation process so 
that transfer students are provided with a sin- 
gle estimate of the credits that the university 
will recognize in relation to a stated program 
choice. 

• Sensitise faculty and administrators to the 
problems confronting minority students by 
employing more qualified minority faculty 
members and administrators. 

• Integrate special support services for minority 
students and those who staff them into the 
mainstream of university activity. 

• Develop cohesive, cooperative learning groups 
among new minority transfer students 
through block scheduling in courses and 
through residence hall assignments. 

• Encourage students who choose, or who are re- 
quired, to attend a community college as their 
point of entry to higher education, to earn an 
associate in arts or science degree before trans- 
ferring unless they plan to major in a field 
where this is not feasible. 

Recommendation* to ttate coordinating board* 

State coordinating boards influence institutional 
priorities through incentives or penalties. When 
supported by a strong database, boards use the 
planning and resource process as tools to encour- 
age mission differentiation and to limit competi- 
tion. What is required) above all, is institutional 
cooperation and the willingness to place state 
priorities above institutional interests. Motivat- 
ing institutions to respond to educational needs 
from a system perspective requires determined, 
effective leadership from the boards. 

Only statewide boards have the scope and au- 
thority to foster the necessary combination of 
moral leadership, consistency, and predictability 
in institutional practice; adequate resource allo- 
cation; and systemwide monitoring for account- 
ability. Specific approaches vary as a conse- 
quence of state context and political history. 
Best results are seen in states that have imple- 
mented comprehensive and systematic programs 
aimed at improving both quality and access. 

• Establish clear expectations that publicly 
funded two- and four-year institutions will, as 
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a priority, work closely together to provide op- 
portunities for trouble-free transfer. 

• Work to achieve common academic calendars 
among all publicly funded institutions within 
their respective states. 

• The associate degree in arts or science should 
be defined as the preferred credential for 
transfer. Students earning one of these de- 
grees in an approved nuyor should be guaran- 
teed junior status at any public university in 
the state, subject only to space limitations. 
States should give serious consideration to 
adopting this recommendation in conjunction 
with some form of competency exam that 
would be administered to all students seeking 
status as upper-division undergraduates. 

• Create a common framework for numbering 
and titling courses intended to meet lower- 
division requirements for a baccalaureate de- 
gree that sets forth the following expectations: 

1. The same band of numbers would be used 
by all public institutions in identifying 
freshman and sophomore courses applica- 
ble to the bachelor's degree. 

2. Only those courses clearly acceptable for 
baccalaureate credit by the state's public 
four-year institutions would be assigned to 
the specified band of numbers by communi- 
ty colleges. 

3. Course titles and course descriptions would 
be as similar as possible across institutions. 

4. Courses designed to meet comparable 
lower-division general education require- 
ments would carry the same number of 
credit hours at universities and community 
colleges. 

• Consider establishing an articulation coordi- 
nating committee. As a minimum, committee 
responsibilities should include: 

1. Overseeing the transfer process to include 
responsibility for defining articulation is- 
sues and advancing recommendations for 
their resolution to institutional governing 
boards and to the state coordinating board. 
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2. Monitoring the continuity of academic pro- 
grams and related institutional practices 
designed to facilitate transfer. 

3. Serving as an appeal board for students 
whose concerns about the award of transfer 
credit or other aspects of the transfer proc- 
ess are not satisfied through the normal in- 
stitutional grievance procedures. 

4. Appointing working subcommittees com- 
prised of appropriate institutional repre- 
sentatives to study articulation issues and 
to recommend solutions to problems. 

5. Obtaining access to institutional data nec- 
essary to the conduct of committee busi- 
ness. 

Student-ba$ed research 

Two researchers have recently used national longi- 
tudinal high school student data bases to answer 
questions about transfer from community colleges 
and attainment of a baccalaureate degree. National 
samples of high school students who graduated in 
1972 and 1980 comprised the data bases that were 
constructed by the U.S. Department of Education. 
Data used in these analyses were obtained primar- 
ily from high school and college transcripts and 
from surveys that were sent periodically to the stu- 
dent samples. While many researchers have made 
use of these data bases to answer questions about 
student aspirations and behaviors, two studies were 
selected for use in this report because of their focus 
on transfer from two-year institutions. 

In The Decline of Community College Transfer 
Rates: Evidence from Two National Longitudinal 
Surveys," Grubb concludes that transfer rates de- 
clined substantially between 1972 and 1980 for al- 
most every group of students in his analysis. He ac- 
knowledges that trends may have improved in the 
late 1980s since the last data that were available for 
analysis were for the period 1980-84, and he attri- 
butes any improvement to the abandonment of 
laissez-faire practices by the community colleges in 
favor of aggressive programs and activities to en- 
hance transfer. 
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Grubb's final section on "Death by a Thousand 
Cute* does not reject explanations for declining 
transfer rates that lie ir a slowed rate of progress 
through higher education or transitory kbor mar- 
ket conditions but finds that probable causes also 
include: (1) the rise of vocational programs in the 
community colleges, (2) a weakening of the 
transfer-related associate degree that is related to 
the colleges' inability to offer sophomore-level 
courses and the students 9 inability to make ade- 
quate progress, and (3) what Grubb calls the prob- 
lem of "milling around 9 * by students who show idio- 
syncratic patterns of enrollment and choices of 
courses. Still another group of students who may be 
in part responsible for lower rates of transfer is - in 
Grubb's terminology - "experimenters 99 who "enter 
to see whether college is suited to them, but leave 
within a short period of time. 99 Finally he cites de- 
mographic shifts in the student population in com- 
munity colleges but denies that this occurrence ac- 
counts for much of the decline in the transfer rate. 

Grubb found - comparing the high school graduat- 
ing classes of 1972 and 1980 - that transfer rates 
declined for recipients of both academic and voca- 
tional associate degrees (from 68.7 to 48.9 percent 
for academic and from 31.7 to 23.2 percent for voca- 
tional, respectively) and for students who trans- 
ferred without first earning an associate degree 
(from 18.3 to 14.7 percent, respectively). The only 
increase related to the associate degree was for re- 
cipients of vocationally related degrees - from 9.6 to 
1 1.4 percent. He also found that percentages of the 
various transfer student groups who completed 
their baccalaureate-degree program within four 
years after transfer had also declined very substan- 
tially. One additional finding was that the propor- 
tion of transfer students who had not earned an as- 
sociate degree or certificate increased between 1972 
and 1980 - although current researchers tend to 
recommend that this achievement be encouraged 
but not actually required as a condition for transfer 
and that students be offered incentives for doing so. 

As noted earlier, transfer rates were lower for the 
high school class of 1980 than for the class of 1972 
for all groups studied - men and women; Black, La- 
tino and Caucasian; low, middle, and high socioeco- 
nomic status; low, middle, and high ability; and aca- 
demic, vocational, and general curriculum tracks. 

Grubb's findings are discouraging overall and his 
conclusion that declining transfer rates due to "a 
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thousand small causes 99 are "indicators of the health 
of the entire educational system 1 * does little to 
brighten the outlook, bat he stops short of recom- 
mending that community colleges abandon the 
transfer function. Instead, he suggests that work 
needs to be done to alleviate each of the possible 
causes of the decline. 

Tea thousand students' transcripts 

In a yet-to-be published paper titled "Using Tran- 
scripts to Validate Institutional Mission: the Role 
of the Community College in the Postsecondary Ex- 
perience of a Generation, 99 Adelman reports the re- 
sults of his intensive analysis of the academic 
records of a large sub-sample of the high school 
class of 197? that formed the National Longitudinal 
Study data base. This transcript sample was taken 
at age 30 and utilized responses to a series of five 
follow-up surveys that enabled researchers to track 
the enrollment records of these young people. Adel- 
man observes that ". . . transcripts neither exagger- 
ate nor forget People responding to surveys, how- 
ever, do both 99 (1990, p. 1). Still, the surveys were 
the primary source of information about the institu- 
tions attended, from which transcripts were re- 
quested for analysis. 

Adelman makes an important distinction between 
student declaration of interest in obtaining postsec- 
ondary education, plans for doing so, and behavior 
as recorded on institutional transcripts, with inter- 
est exceeding plans that, in turn, tend to go beyond 
actual beiiavior. His comments on the perceived 
status of the associate degree are also useful. Re- 
searchers and others tend to equate the baccalaure- 
ate degree with higher education attainment, and 
almost no one knows what the associate degree is or 
how to value it (neither high school students, their 
parents and teachers, nor community college stu- 
dents themselves). Thus he cautions about over- 
interpreting research findings that are based on ex- 
pressions of student interest or intent, compared 
with what they actually do over time. 

Some of Adelman's findings are relevant to transfer 
issues and questions, li* found that 8.9 percent of 
the sample who entered postsecondary education at- 
tended a community college and earned a baccalau- 
reate degree, but only half of this group also earned 
an associate degree. An additional 6.0 percent at- 
tended both types of institutions, but received nei- 
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tksr type of degree. These statistics reflect various 
sequences of attendance, including one-fourth of the 
students who enrolled in a four-year institution be- 
fore attending a community college, all by the age of 
30. He found that few students in this sequence 
earned a baccalaureate degree, but that students 
who did not take time and earn credit for an associ- 
ate degree were awarded their baccalaureate degree 
faster than those who did -a finding that is not sup- 
portive of requiring the associate degree for trans- 
fer. 

Adelman makes the helpful obeervation that na- 
tional research may be tl&wed because the tendency 
of Black students to attend historically Black insti- 
tutions rather than transfer to research universities 
is overlooked in data analysis involving differences 
among races. He also notes the need to examine 
geographical and state-system factors related to 
transfer. Finally, he calls attention to the unrelia- 
bility of student declaration of major or curriculum 
track while enrolled in a community college, com- 
pared with what can be learned from transcript 
analysis. 

The research chat Adelman reports goes far beyond 
rates of transfer and completion of the baccalaure- 
ate degree. He states few conclusions and makes no 
recommendations but his commentary on the find- 
ings and conclusion of others who are using the 
same or other student data bases is instructive in 
raising questions about the implicit assumptions 
that undergird their analysis. 



National policy studies 

Two national studies of state policies and practices 
in transfor and articulation were published recently 
- one study by Commission staff with a grant from 
the Ford Foundation (Knoell, 1990) and the second 
under the auspices of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (Bender, 1990). 

The Commission staff report, Transfer, Articula- 
tion, and Collaboration: Twenty-Five Yean Later, 
summarises the results of interviews and docu- 
ments analyses in eleven states in a way that com- 
pares conditions surrounding the transfer function 
in the 1960s, when there was a great deal less cen- 
tralization of authority and state-level coordina- 
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tion, with the context for transfer and articulation 
in the 1980s. The report presents no recommenda- 
tions but lets forth principles and guidelines for use 
by states, systems, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion in examining their policies and practices. 
Guidelines that were derived from the findings 
were developed in the following areas: roles of gov- 
ernmental entities; relationships between systems 
and campuses of two* and four-year institutions; 
collaboration among faculty, academic administra- 
tors, and student personnel officers; admissions; ar- 
ticulation; data base s and information systems; as- 
sessment; and affirmative action and educational 
equity. A number of the guidelines follow directly 
from the principles that (1) cooperative activities 
and voluntary agreements work better than legisla- 
tive mandates and regulations, (2) incentives to im- 
prove have greater potential than threats of puni- 
tive actions, and (3) statewide agreements, policies, 
and practices that grow out of local or regional ac- 
tivities are more likely to be implemented than 
those that are promulgated without such grass- 
roots involvement 

Bender's study, Spotlight on the Transfer Function, 
attempted to survey all states by means of question- 
naire, telephone interviews, and analysis of docu- 
ments that embody state, policy, statutes, regula- 
tions, and research on transfer and articulation. 
His report also includes case studies from New Jer- 
sey, Florida, California (the Los Rios Community 
College District and the University of California, 
Davis), and Texas. He makes a number of specific 
recommendations for action by Congress and state 
legislatures, as well as the Association that spon- 
sored the study. Having concluded that four-year 
institutions discriminate against community col- 
lege transfer students by making them repeat 
courses that they completed in the lower division, 
he recommer is that Congress study H . . . the injus- 
tices to federal financial aid recipients and the cost 
to taxpayers," and "deny federal funds to states that 
do not correct such injustices* (pp. 19-20). He also 
recommends that Congress investigate practices of 
regional and orofessional accrediting bodies that re- 
sult in simi ' > r "injustices" to transfer students. 

Bender's recommendations to state legislature* mil 
for less action to remedy wrong-doing than those he 
made in regard to Congress. He calls for increased 
statewide reports on transfer and articulation " id 
suggests that states provide incentives for increas- 
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ing the participation of underrepresented minority i ting-agency practices do not result Li injustices 

groups, fund the development of comprehensive stu- like those implied in his recommendations to Cm- 

dent data systems, and examine state financial aid gress. 
programs to insure that institutional and accred- 
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Nationally Funded Efforts to Promote 
4 Transfer and Articulation 



BOTH philanthropic foundations and the federal 
government acknowledged the importance of 
strengthening the community college transfer func- 
tion by funding a wide range of special programs 
during the 1980s - some to support research and 
many to try oui> new approaches related to both the 
academic and student services aspects of the func- 
tion. Unfortunately no one appears to have made a 
systematic effort to compile a listing of these spe- 
cially funded projects - neither staff in the funding 
agencies nor researchers on the topic. Therefore, 
the material that follows is drawn from a variety of 
sources: personal knowledge, collections of ab- 
stracts, and, in a few cases, published reports that 
describe programs ana heir evaluation. The devel- 
opment of a more complete listing of such projects 
does not appear feasible because of the personnel 
and other resources that it would require, and it 
seems unlikely that such- efforts would add signifi- 
cantly to this report 

Projects funded from three major sources are de- 
scribed below - the federal government's Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the 
Andrew W, Mellon Foundation, and the Ford Foun- 
dation. Of the three, the Ford Foundation appears 
to have funded the largest number and range of pro- 
grams, including two multi-site projects through 
the auspices of non-profit organizations. 



Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education 

This federal agency in the Department of Education 
has made grants to educational institutions and 
others on a competitive basis for action-based proj- 
ects for more than a decade - including two grantr 
to the Commission in the areas of community ad- 
visement centers and evaluation models for remedi- 
al programs. 



While a complete listing of previously funded proj- 
ects in the general area of transfer is not available, 
program staff were able to provide brief descriptions 
of 10 currently funded projects. 

Brief descriptions of these projects follow: 

University of California, Riverside 

Offers an honors access program to 75 incoming mi- 
nority freshmen and transfer students from commu- 
nity colleges. Provides a pre-freshman summer 
course, seminars, and research assistantships that 
will develop students 9 research skills, encourage 
their interaction with research faculty and moti- 
vate them to enter and^cqmplete the university's 
honors program. \ 

Kean College of New Jersey (mocker education) 

Develops c collaborative teacher education initia- 
tive to increase the success rate of Hispanic teacher 
education majors on standardized tests. Increases 
the ability of community college and four-year col- 
lege faculty to work successfully with Hispanic stu- 
dents and reforms the general education curriculum 
so that it becomes more responsive to the needs of 
teacher education students. 

Portland State University (teacher education) 

Establishes Future Educators of America chapters 
for students from selected high schools and commu- 
nity colleges who are interested in teaching careers. 
Develops chapter bylaws, curriculum and teach- 
ing/tutoring experiences for members in efforts to 
develop their skills both as learners and teachers, 
motivate them to pursue careers in education, and 
enhance the transfer process from high school or 
community college to a university. 
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La Guardia Community College 
(teacher education) 

Reeruito students into teaching through a pre- 
education major at the community college and a 
2+2 articulation agreement with the Queens Col- 
lege School of Education. Internships and tutoring 
experiences supplement the students' course work. 

Holyoke Community College 
(bueineee management) 

Establishes a dual admission program in business 
management at Holyoke Community College and 
the University of Massachusetts (Amherst) School 
of Business Management for linguistic minorities. 
Students are admitted based upon performance cri- 
teria and receive academic support services in prep- 
aration for their transfer from the community col* 
lege's AA program to the university's B.A. pro- 
gram. 

Bronx Com/minify College 

Establishes a four-city consortium to develop, as- 
sess, and disseminate programs for the transfer of 
students from two- to four-year colleges, engage in 
joint planning and cooperate in the publication of a 
book about successful city-wide transfer programs. 
Project is funded jointly with the Ford Foundation. 

The four cities in the first phase of the project are 
Seattle, Phoenix, Miami, and the Bronx section of 
New York City. The consortium is being expanded 
to include San Antonio and Oakland, California. 

Central Oregon Community College 

Establishes a locally controlled consortium involv- 
ing Central Oregon Community College and four- 
year institutions to provide upper-division and 
graduate education to place-bound adults. Assisted 
by an appropriation of funds from the Oregon state 
legislature. Coherent, affordable degree programs 
will be designed. 

George Mason University (Virginia) 

Provides a model articulation project in which fac- 
ulty teams from a university and a community col- 
lege work, together on the design of general educa- 
tion core courses and also develop and field- test 



methods of sssessing the learning outcomes of stu- 
dents in the new core. 

State University of New York, Plattsburgh 

Organises a formal transfer network of faculty, 
staff, and students to raise the quality of academic 
experience and increase the persistence level of 
transfer students. Includes faculty development, 
peer advisement, faculty exchange, skills tutoring, 
and "bridge" courses. 

City University of New York 

Proposes the development and implementation of 
the Transfer Express," a three-year project de- 
signed to provide instruction for A.A.S. transfer at 
three CUNT colleges and at three national demon- 
stration sites that have not yet been selected. 



The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation with 
the Association of American Colleges 

A survey conducted in 1983 showed that one-third 
of the institutional members of the Association of 
American Colleges actively recruited transfer stu- 
dents from community colleges although one-third 
of this group had no formal articulation agree- 
ments. An additional one-third were considering a 
policy change regarding the recruitment of transfer 
students, and the remaining third expressed no 
such interest. Based on these findings, the Associ- 
ation made a proposal for and received a two-year 
grant from the Mellon Foundation to undertake a 
project that would (1) uncover and overcome bar- 
riers to transfer, (2) maintain enrollments in the 
four-year institutions, and (3) increase access for 
community college students from underrepresented 
groups. The final report of that project has been 
published as The Transfer Challenge: Removing 
Barriers, Maintaining Commitment (Wechsler, 
1990). The report is intended to serve as a hand- 
book to provide practical assistance to four-year in- 
stitutions in their efforts to increase and facilitate 
the flow of transfer students into their programs. 

The Association in turn used its Foundation grant 
to make sub-grants to 12 four-year institutions that 
worked cooperatively with 34 public community col- 
leges. Eight of the 12 were independent and four 
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were public institutions; six were liberal arts col- 
leges, three were universities, and three were com- 
prehensive institutions. Some had been generally 
successful in attracting and working with transfer 
students, some had had "sporadic" success, and oth- 
ers were intending to get started. Of the 12, two 
were California institutions - Occidental College 
that worked with Olendale Community College and 
Pasadena City College, and California State Uni- 
versity, Hayward, that worked with Chabot Col- 
lege. The remaining independent institutions that 
received grants were Clark College in Atlanta, 
Jacksonville University in Florida, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege in Michigan, Knox College in Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Miami in Florida, University of Puget Sound 
in Washington State, and Vassar College in New 
York State and - among the public - Temple Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, University of Arizona, and 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Three overriding principles that the project found to 
be essential for successful articulation are commit- 
ment on the part of the leadership of both types of 
institutions, comprehensiveness of the efforts that 
need to foe put forth, and institutionalization of the 
program. These principles in turn translate into 
five recommendations: 

1. Presidential leadership in both the sending and 
receiving institutions; 

2. Regular meetings of admissions officers, aca- 
demic counselors, and financial aid officers with- 
in and between institutions; 

3. Formal and informal exchanges between the fac- 
ulties of both institutions; 

4. Opportunities for communis college students to 
spend time on the campus of the four-year insti- 
tution - talking with students, attending 
classes, and getting the feel of the place; and 

5. Regular consultation between the staffs of the 
learning development centers to share informa- 
tion and understanding of the special character- 
istics of the transfer students. 

The California project* 

The California State University, Hayward, project 
with Chabot College produced an associate in arts 
degree in university studies with automatic trans- 
fer with junior status to the State University cam- 



pus in Hayward. The curriculum is also said to 
meet the lower-division requirements of most public 
and independent universities and to be compatible 
with all msjors offered at Hayward except music 
and computer science. Other aspects of the project 
funded under the Mellon grant were the creation of 
a transfer center at Chabot, a study of minority stu- 
dent transfer, an increase in faculty exchanges, a 
study of student interactions through the student 
associations on both campuses, and a study of stu- 
dent aid procedures. 

In contrast with the California State University, 
Hayward/Chabot College relationship, in which 
more than 500 students transferred each year at the 
start of the project, Occidental College enrolled very 
few transfer students from two nearby community 
colleges - Glendale and Pasadena. Problems inter- 
nal to Occidental included uncertainty about how to 
reach transfer students, limited amounts of student 
financisl aid, and insufficient transfer of credit. 
After a slow first year into the project, a meeting of 
the presidents of the three institutions produced an 
agreement that - among other actions - (1) desig- 
nated the community colleges as "redirect institu- 
tions* where able but insufficiently prepared appli- 
cants to Occidental might do their lower-division 
work, and (2) gave special attention to students des- 
ignated "honors at entrance" by the community col- 
leges. The flow of transfer students to Occidental 
will never be large because of the availability of 
nearby, low-cost baccalaureate education at several 
State University campuses, but participation in the 
project has had a positive effect on the three institu- 
tions. 

The Vaeear College experience 

One additional project under the Mellon grant de- 
serves mention because the Ford Foundation subse- 
quently funded its continuation and expansion as a 
model to other sites. Under the grant, Vassar en- 
listed ss partners La Guardia Community College 
in Long Island City and five other community col- 
leges in its geographic area. Building on a three- 
year relationship with La Guardia, Vassar estab- 
lished a comprehensive summer program for poten- 
tial transfer students who completed their first year 
at one of these community colleges. The program 
targets students from underrepresented ethnic 
groups. Vassar staff believes that the community 
colleges enroll some students for whom barriers to 
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transfer were not academic, social, or financial, but 
the perception that a highly selective college like 
Vassar is "not for them." To overcome this percep- 
tion, Vassar offers a five-week, residential, summer 
program for groups of 26 potential transfer candi- 
dates and related faculty. Two problems that col- 
leges like Vassar encounter in implementing simi- 
lar programs are financial cost, since students are 
folly subsidised, and institutionalization when col- 
leges are no longer part of a specially funded proj- 
ect 

The success of the summer institute experience is 
demonstrated by the extremely high rate of transfer 
to and success in four-year institutions on the part 
of the participants - not necessarily transferring to 
Vassar but to a wide range of public and indepen- 
dent institutions. Their summer course grades at 
Vassar ranged from A to C+ , and students earned 
seven or eight academic credits in two or three 
courses. Staff knows of no plans at this time to rep- 
licate this high-cost program in California, but the 
model appears to be one that would work well in a 
number of our independent colleges. 



The Ford Foundation Program 

The Ford Foundation made the improvement of 
transfer and articulation a major program activity 
in the 1980s - particularly in urban community col- 
leges across the country and for students from 
historically underrepresented ethnic groups. The 
Foundation has made countless grants for research, 
demonstration, developmental, and evaluation ac- 
tivities to colleges and universities, individual re- 
searchers, and organizations which in turn make 
grants to institutions. As was noted earlier, there 
has been no published accounting of the Founda- 
tion's extensive activities during the past decade to 
improve transfer, and what follows is a selection of 
what appear to be some of the most important of 
them. 

The Transfer Opportunities Program (TOP) 

In September 1983, the Foundation awarded grants 
to 24 urban community colleges in 15 states with 
large percentages of Black and Latino students in 
their student bodies, to assist them in strengthen- 
ing their academic and support programs so that 
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their students would be better prepared to move on 
to four-year institutions. Eight of the 24 grants 
that were awarded on a competitive basis were 
made to community colleges in California. The 
eight California colleges are Compton, Laney, Los 
Angeles City, Los Angeles Harbor, Los Angeles Mis- 
sion, Sacramento City, San Diego City, and West 
Los Angeles. Several colleges with TOP grants were 
subsequently awarded additional grants by the 
Foundation over a period of years for various pur- 
poses related to specific campus needs and interests, 
among them Laney College for curriculum-related 
activities, Los Angeles Harbor College for a directo- 
ry of potential transfer students for use in recruit- 
ment, and Los Angeles Mission and San Diego City 
Colleges for participation in a project to develop a 
student follow-up program. 

The Foundation also funded the Academy for Edu- 
cational Development and the Center for the Study 
of Community Colleges to conduct research on and 
evaluation of TOP, and Networks at Bronx Commu- 
nity College to facilitate communication and infor- 
mation about the TOP experience to colleges in the 
program and to higher education generally. A few 
publications that emanated from this fending are 
listed in the "References" at the end of this report 
(Cohen, 1988; Donovan, 1987). Like similarly 
funded programs, TOP has been difficult to evaluate 
in terms of numbers or increases in numbers of 
transfer students from underrepresented groups 
that they produced. The grants were small - usual- 
ly for a one-year period - and usually had the pri- 
mary effect of stimulating renewed interest and ac- 
tivity in transfer, particularly among staff in stu- 
dent services where most of the grant proposals 
were focused initially. 

The Transfer/Articulation Program (TAP) 

The Foundation mado a grant to the United Negro 
College Fund initially in 1986 to make grants on a 
competitive basis to member institutions to work 
with public community colleges with large Black 
student populations to develop transfer and articu- 
lation agreements. An initial meeting of interested 
UNCP institutions and selected community colleges 
that had participated in the Ford Foundation's TOP 
was held to get acquainted and make plans to devel- 
op specific proposals for funding. The model for TAP 
was developed by the Harrisburg Area Community 
College in Pennsylvania in cooperation with Wil- 
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berforce University in Ohio in an effort to increase 
Black student enrollment at the community college. 
The nutfor components of the proposals that have 
been funded during the three-year cycle of the 
Foundation grant are (1) articulation agreements 
that set forth the conditions that each pair of insti- 
tutions is expected to meet in facilitating student 
transfer, (2) faculty exchanges, and (3) plans and 
timetables for student transition to the four-year in- 
stitutions. Although not all UNCP institutions are 
located in the south, many in TAP are cooperating 
with community colleges in northern states that are 
some distance away - for example, Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College in Ohio. 

California community colleges were not invited to 
participate during the first two years of funding be- 
cause of their distance from the four-year institu- 
tions receiving the grants. However, the Peralta 
Community College District colleges hive now been 
included and are working with Clark Col- 
lege/Atlanta University and Morris Brown College 
in Atlanta, with some students expected to transfer 
this foil. 

The program is being evaluated by an external con- 
sultant from North Carolina State University 
which is not, of course, part of TAP. As might be ex- 
pected, students have not been able to transfer as 
soon after the start of the program as had been 
hoped, and considerable time during the first year 
or more of the project has been spent in campus visi- 
tations by faculty and staff and work on lower- 
division course articulation agreements. In any 
case, enthusiasm for the program remains high on 
the part of both the community colleges and their 
Black students who want to have the experience of 
enrolling in an historically Black institution, and 
the Black colleges that are trying to maintain their 
enrollments. 

Minority Student Achievement Project 

The Ford Foundation made a grant to the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) asso- 
ciation in 1988 to conduct a competition for grants 
to state agencies for higher education planning and 
coordination for the general purpose of improving 
minority student baccalaureate-degree achieve- 
ment, with an emphasis on coalition-building ef- 
forts. Objectives that the proposals were asked to 



address include strengthening the transfer function 
and developing or improving accountability. 

Appendix C describes six grants that were made to 
accomplish a number of objectives related to the 
overall purpose of improving minority student 
achievement A grant to the Arizona Board of Re- 
gents will fund a Minority Education Access and 
Achievement Cooperative involving the public 
school sector as well as the community colleges and 
state universities in developing a comprehensive 
state plan and seeking funds for pilot projects that 
follow from the plan. The Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education, on the other hand, will use the 
grant to make better utilization of systemwide data 
bases to track students, ensure policy implementa- 
tion, monitor the system's performance, and develop 
fiscal incentives to improve institutional perfor- 
mance. The grant to the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education will focus more narrowly on the transfer 
function so as to develop evaluative mechanisms 
that will be useful in policy formulation and re- 
source allocation. 

Transfer and teacher education is the major focus of 
the grants to the Massachusetts Board of Regents of 
Higher Education and the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, with the goal of increasing the 
number of transfer students from underrepresented 
ethnic groups who prepare for and go into teaching. 
Finally, the Ohio Board of Regents received its 
grant to develop urban demonstration programs to 
strengthen the transfer function of two-year col- 
leges in seven metropolitan areas. 

These and the other projects funded under the grant 
are now making progress reports to SHEEO and will 
meet in Texas in October 1990 to share their find- 
ings. 

The National Center for Academic 
Achievement and Transfer 

During the past year, the Ford Foundation made a 
multi-year grant to the American Council on Edu- 
cation to establish The National Center for Aca- 
demic Achievement and Transfer for the purpose of 
examining, strengthening, and enhancing student 
transfer between two- and four-year institutions. It 
will concentrate on curriculum, teaching, and 
learning issues in an effort to increase transfer 
rates while ensuring a successful two-year college 
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experience and an opportunity for advancement to 
the baccalaureate degree. The Council sees the 
Center as a key playe* in its continuing efforts to 
achieve equity for underrepresented ethnic groups 
in higher education in this country. 

The Center has begun by awarding grants of 
$25,000 to 26 pairs of community colleges and four- 
year institutions that are now serving significant 
numbers of historically underrepresented and other 
disadvantaged students, to be used to modify aca- 
demic offerings or classroom practices to improve 
transfer. The University of California, Los Angeles, 
and Los Angeles Southwest College are one such 
pair to receive a grant that will also involve the new 
University Center for the Study of Urban Poverty. 
Grants have also been made to Southwestern Col- 
lege and San Diego State University that will em- 
phasize liberal arts disciplines and review and as- 
sess academic practices in histoty, philosophy, Eng- 
lish/literature, and foreign languages, and to Laney 
College, Merritt College, Holy Names College of 
Oakland, and San Francisco State University for a 
consortium to improve the academic achievement of 
students from historically underrepresented 
groups, with emphasis on mathematics and science 
skills. A second phase of the program will provide a 
small number of grants of up to $250,000 to develop 
a core curriculum to meet the general education or 
liberal arts needs of transfer institutions. 

The Center also plans to (1) develop a national poli- 



cy statement on the importance of transfer in pro- 
viding opportunities for low-income and underrep- 
resented ethnic group students, (2) publish a series 
of working papers on transfer and articulation is- 
sues, (3) explore ways to strengthen research on 
transfer, and (4) establish an agenda for the higher 
education community to work together to influence 
legislation on these matters. 

The Center for the Study of Community College* 

The Ford Foundation has also been instrumental in 
providing support to the Center for the Study of 
Community Colleges - a non-profit organization 
with close ties to, but independent of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and the federally funded 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. The Foun- 
dation has made grants to the Center for significant 
research related to the Urban Community College 
Transfer Opportunities Program and, most recent- 
ly, to support a national Transfer Assembly on 
transfer data and definitions, a primary objective of 
which is to attempt to secure consensus about ele- 
ments to go into the computation of state and na- 
tional transfer rates* The Center was founded in 
1972 and has conducted national studies with 
grants from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the National Science Foundation, the An- 
drew W. Mellon Foundation, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, as 
well as the Ford Foundation. 
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California's Special Efforts to Increase 
5 Transfer and Improve Articulation 



COGNIZANT of the decreasing numbers of commu- 
nity college students who have been transferring to 
the University of California and the California 
State University since the mid-1970s, California's 
Governor and Legislature have provided funding 
for several pilot programs that are designed to re- 
verse this trend, increase the number of transfer 
students from underrepresented ethnic groups, and 
reduce articulation problems for those who do in 
fact transfer. In addition, segments and campuses 
have used their own resources - that is, funds not 
specifically appropriated for special projects - to un- 
dertake special programs and services to improve 
transfer. 

Evaluation is very much a part most of these spe- 
cially funded efforts that remain in various stages 
of implementation. Demonstrable results in terms 
of increased numbers of transfer students are slow 
to appear since the transfer process itself is slow - 
involving early identification of potential transfer 
students, followed by their recruitment and advise- 
ment; progress through the community college that 
usually includes some remediation of basic skills 
and exploration of educational and career interests; 
and finally transition to a four-year institution. 
Numbers of transfer students - or rates, I it were 
possible to obtain a credible denominator - are the 
most acceptable measure of the success of special 
programs. Progress in course and program articula- 
tion that increases persistence after transfer and re- 
duces the time to the baccalaureate degree is more 
difficult to quantify but is scarcely less important 
than simply increasing the numbers who transfer. 

This section discusses California's recent special ef- 
forts to increase transfer and improve articulation 
in two categories - those that are specially funded 
by the Legislature from the State General Fund and 
those that are being supported from non-categorical 
funds appropriated to the segments. The latter dis- 
cussion is selective because of the multiplicity of ef- 



forts that are being made by all segments, often 
without special evaluation. 

Each project or program is described briefly in re- 
gard to its main objectives, history, scope, and eval- 
uation to date. Reference is made to unpublished 
sources of information about each, as well as pub- 
lished reports. 



Specially funded projects 

The State has funded five special pilot projects to in- 
crease transfer and improve articulation, all of 
them instituted after the downward trend in trans- 
fer a little more than a decade ago. They are - in 
the order in which they will be described - Transfer 
Centers, California Articulation Number System 
(Can), Articulated Career Education (2+2+2), Ar- 
ticulation System Stimulating Interinstitutional 
Student Transfer (ASSIST), and Puente. 

The Tnnefer Centers project 

The State has funded the University and the State 
University to provide staff support to the transfer 
centers on community college campuses, but prima- 
ry attention focuses on the latter institutions in this 
report because the centers are most appropriate 
conceptually to the institution where potential 
transfer students are being identified and given as- 
sistance prior to transfer. Establishment of and 
State funding for transfer centers was supported in 
a Commission report (1985) that called for commu- 
nity colleges to designate a central location on cam- 
pus where transfer and articulation information 
and services might be readily available to students, 
counselors, faculty, and staff, and to which person- 
nel from four-year institutions might come as well 
to work with potential transfer students and to give 
and receive information about articulation. 
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Transfer centers were not entirely new to the com- 
munity colleges when a proposal was first made by 
the segments in 1984 for categorical funding for this 
activity. Some colleges and districts had already 
recognised the need for some centralisation of trans- 
fer services and had created and staffed centers 
without special funding. In any event, the Legisla- 
ture first funded in the Budget Act of 1985 a pilot 
program that was based on an intersegmental 
transfer center plan, with implementation at 20 
community colleges, 8 University, and 14 State 
University campuses. In addition, 13 independent 
colleges and universities participated in the pro- 
gram without State funding. 

Community college transfer centers offer the follow- 
ing services: 

1. Identify and encourage students from underrep- 
resented ethnic groups to transfer; 

2. Assist potential transfer students to prepare for 
upper-division work; 

3. Assist transfer students in filling out applica- 
tions for admission with advanced standing; 

4. Monitor and support the progress of transfer stu- 
dents through referrals to student services; 

5. Inform and motivate students; and 

6. Involve faculty and staff in strengthening cur- 
riculum and articulation. 

The project was originally fandud as a pilot program 
but has been extended each year by the Governor 
and the Legislature while an evaluation of the pro- 
ject's effectiveness was taking place. The State pro- 
vided a total of almost $13.2 million during the 
three-year pilot period - about 77 percent of which 
was appropriated to the community colleges. Ap- 
propriations were increased slightly for the current 
and immediately past fiscal years and the commu- 
nity colleges have an additional appropriation for 
1990-91 that will enable them to establish addition- 
si centers and fund related activities to improve 
tiansfer. 

The report of Berman Weiler Associates, An Evalu- 
ation of the Tranefer Center Pilot Program, that was 
submitted to the Board of Governors in September 
1989, concluded that the program was implemented 
successfully and increased transfer rates, particu- 
larly to the University of California. More specifi- 
cally, the evaluation found that problems in imple- 



mentation included (1) the need to coordinate the 
centers with existing student services at the com- 
munity colleges; (2) multiple duties that were as- 
signed to some center directors that detracted from 
their work at the centers; and (3) some lack of train- 
ing and administrative experience on the part of di- 
rectors. Top-level administrative support was also 
found to be essential at the campus level, with the 
center director reporting directly to senior adminis- 
trators. Some additional findings (1) underscored 
the importance of faculty involvement, (2) noted the 
centers 9 contribution to articulation, and (3) called 
attention to the need for clear direction and over- 
sight from State-level staff. 

In regard to the programs in the University and the 
State University, the evaluation reported that all 
campuses had implemented the workshop and aca- 
demic advising components of the program, but 
there were differences among the campuses in the 
degree of emphasis that was placed on outreach to 
Black and Latino students that were related to dif- 
ferences in the perceptions of campus administra- 
tors regarding the goals of the program. 

Program tffectimneu: E valuators calculated trans- 
fer rates by dividing the number of students who 
transferred to the University or State University by 
the community college credit enrollment - before 
and after the transfer center program was imple- 
mented, and for community colleges with and with- 
out State grants for transfer centers. The results 
suggest that the colleges with specially funded 
transfer centers experienced a significant improve- 
ment (30 percent) in transfer to the University of 
California with a slight improvement over other 
community colleges in transfers to the State Uni- 
versity. However, the quantitative evidence does 
not allow cause-and-effect conclusions to be drawn 
from the standpoint of statistical analysis regarding 
differences or changes in rates. 

Berman and Weiler made the following 11 recom- 
mendations: 

1. Continue and expand the transfer center pro- 
gram at both community colleges and four- 
year institutions through appropriations from 
the State General Fund; 

2. Phase in program expansion over a period of 
three to five years - 15 to 30 additional com- 
munity college sites each year; 
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3. Give underserved regions high priority in pro- 
gram expansion - that is, in regions not well 
represented in the pilot program; 

4. Maintain State oversight of the program at a 
level like that during the pilot project; 

5. Increase funding for expansion of programs in 
the University and the State University in re- 
lation to the addition of programs at communi- 
ty college sites; 

6. Incorporate successful components into the 
transfer center "model" - for example, empha- 
sis on individual approaches to the delivery of 
services and the place of cente r directors in the 
campus administrative structure; 

7. Intensify efforts to serve underrepresented 
ethnic groups; 

8. Develop strategies to serve students with low 
tendency to transfer - for example, part-time 
and evening students; 

9. Clarify expectations and accountability for 
four-year institutions; 

10. Insure adequate staffing levels at four-year in- 
stitutions, including a full-time coordinator; 
and 

11. Encourage greater regional cooperation. 

California Articulation Number (CAN) Sy$Um 

The State-level office for CAN was first funded from 
the State General Fund in 1986 following the sub- 
mission to the Legislature of a Commission report 
on the feasibility of a common course-numbering 
system for California's public postsecondary institu- 
tions (1984b). The report included an analysis of 
what other states were doing to establish such sys- 
tems - most notably Florida, where it had been in 
statute for some time - and how they felt ebout the 
need and desirability of doing so. The analysis also 
took cognisance of a voluntary, regional system that 
institutions in the Sacramento area had begun to 
develop a few years earlier and recommended that 
funds be appropriated from the State General Fund 
through the regular segmental budget process, 
without recourse to a statute that would mandate 
the system. 

CAN is a cross-referenced system to identify trans- 
ferable lower-division courses that are commonly 
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taught at both community colleges and four-year in- 
stitutions in California. It does not replace an insti- 
tution's own course numbers but, instead, adds a 
common number that includes a discipline-related 
prefix and a one* or two-digit number for each 
course. The common number does not imply com- 
monality of content or methodology but relates to 
subject-matter requirements - that is, not necessar- 
ily "equivalency" but a community college course 
taken "in lieu oF a university course in order to 
meet a particular requirement. 

The purposes of CAN are to: 

1. Promote transfer by simplifying the identifica- 
tion of transferable courses and the specific dis- 
ciplines and programs to which they are trans- 
ferable; 

2. Promote the development of common methods of 
course identification within each public segment 
where there is a clear intersegmental need; and 

3. Help identify courses with comparable content 
so that common competencies can be expected. 

As noted earlier, particiration in CAN is voluntary 
on the part of institutions offering baccalaureate- 
level courses, and the system is administered by a 
small Sacramento-based staff that coordinates, fa- 
cilitates, encourages, documents, and performs oth- 
er tasks to keep the system alive and developing. A 
statewide coordinating committee is responsible for 
establishing direction and overall policy for CAN 
and for general coordination of the project 

CAN is essentially regional in nature in that two- 
and four-year institutions in regions are most likely 
to participate. In order to do so, a community col- 
lege is expected to have faculty-approved articula- 
tion agreements with four public universities in- 
cluding at least one University and one State Uni- 
versity campus. Campuses are classified as "report- 
ing," "qualifying," or "participating," depending on 
their level of involvement and formal commitment 
to the system. 

Although it is difficult to assess the scope and effec- 
tiveness of CAN, participants say that CAN has re- 
sulted in a heightened awareness of the importance 
of articulation and a substantial increase in articu- 
lation in the State. Also, CAN has been organizing 
intersegmental faculty meetings to develop course 
descriptors for CAN courses and this has promoted 
faculty-to-faculty understandings about course 



competencies and rigor. A recent CAN staff report 
(May 1990) shows that 90 community colleges, 17 
State University campuses, one University campus, 
and two independent institutions participated in 
the system as of June 1, 1990, and that over 4,500 
courses "qualified* with CAN designations that were 
widely used. In spite of special funding t* provide 
an incentive, the University faculty has been the 
most reluctant among the segments to participate 
at any level - an action that is contingent upon lo- 
cal (campus) faculty approval. 

The State University was the only segment to re- 
quest additional funds for 1990-91 ($207,G00 in a 
Budget Change Proposal) but none were appropriat- 
ed. The community colleges have been strong sup- 
porters of and active participants in CAN since they 
believe that they have the most to gain from such a 
system. In fact, some want to develop shared CAN 
numbers with four-year institutions well outside 
their regions. Total expenditures for CAN from year 
to year or ovorall are difficult to estimate because a 
good deal of faculty, staff, and travel expense is con- 
tributed by the segments and the participating cam- 
puses. Staff at the California State University, Sac- 
ramento, was funded and housed by that institution 
while CAN was being developed on a pilot basis - be- 
fore the Commission recommended State funding 
for its implementation. 

Articulated Career Education Program (2+2+2) 

The Legislature appropriated funds in the 1988-89 
support budget for the Chancellor's Office of the 
California Community College to undertake a 
three-year pilot program to expand "2+2" career 
education programs to include the junior and senior 
years of high school and extend through the commu- 
nity college to the baccalaureate degree (2+2+2). 
The action was taken in part in response to a Com- 
mission report on the feasibility of such programs 
that the Legislature had received in December 
1987. In recommending State support for such pro- 
grams, the Commission recognized that the high 
school-community college portion had already been 
funded on a pilot basis with federal vocational edu- 
. cation grants, but that such funds could not be used 
to extend programs to the baccalaureate level. The 
report also cited a large number of community col- 
lege curricula in a wide range of career fields that 
were already articulated with State University pro- 
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grams in related fields, and suggested Jxat these 
might also be articulated downward to ensure ap- 
propriate orientation and preparation at the high 
school level. 

Eighteen projects were funded from the first-year 
appropriation of $410,000 - ten to extend high 
school-community college programs to the bacca- 
laureate degree, seven to extend postsecondary ar- 
ticulated programs down to the high school level, 
and one to extend opportunity to "dropouts" who 
had already completed a vocational program where- 
by they could return to a community college for gen- 
eral education before transferring to complete a 
baccalaureate-degree program (the "upside-down" 
curriculum concept). 

Project developers were encouraged to include re- 
gional occupational centers/programs and adult 
schools in their planning, as well as regular high 
schools, and the competition for funding was open to 
the University as well as the State University, al- 
though the University found the concept of articu- 
lated, undergraduate career education somewhat 
difficult to apply to its traditional curricula. 

Projects were developed in the following career 
fields: nursing (4), business/accounting/computer 
science (4), automotive technology (3), management 
of manufacturing (2), early childhood education (2), 
electronics technology (2), agriculture (1), and ad- 
ministration of justice (1). Some projects included 
more than one career field. 

Because of the timetable of the State budgeting 
process and the necessity to develop a formal Re- 
quest For Proposals (RFP) for projects after the ap- 
propriated funds had become available, projects 
were not selected for funding until November 1988 
- five months into the budget year. Thus the first 
year was expected to be a planning year of only sev- 
en months duration but the projects began at differ- 
ent stages - some with less well-developed articula- 
tion with high school programs than had been as- 
sumed in making the grants, and others much fur- 
ther along in completing the full sequence to the 
baccalaureate degree than might have been antici- 
pated. Thus students were enrolled in seme pro- 
grams by Fall 1989 but not in others, and monitor- 
ing of student progress could not be done during the 
first year. 

The Governor and the Legislature increased fund- 
ing for the second year of the three-year program, to 
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a total of $1,146,000. The increase made it possible 
tc fund 10 additional projects in teacher education 
that are targeted specifically tor students from 
historically underrepresented groups. An advisory 
committee from both campuses and the central ad- 
ministration of each of the segments has helped 
guide the work of staff in the Chancellor's Office 
throughout the project and met again in July to re- 
view proposals for a continuation of funding in 
1990-91. 

Evaluation: The first year of the program was eval- 
uated by the Rancho Santiago Research Center un- 
der contract with the Chancellor's Office (January 
1990). The purpose of the evaluation was to exam- 
ine first-year operations and implementation, and 
the extent to which the projects met their objectives. 
The evaluation included the solicitation of annual 
reports from the projects, as well as site visits by 
Center staff and attendance at project directors' and 
advisory committee meetings. 

Evalwitors reached the following seven conclusions: 

1. The primary focus was on curriculum articula- 
tion during the first year, and most project objec- 
tives were achieved. 

2. T expanded communication among faculty, 
co inselors, and administrators that occurred in 
connection with the projects was beneficial. 

3. Outreach activities need to receive additional at- 
tention. 

4. The original 2+2 programs that were to provide 
the basis for expansion to 2+2+2 required addi- 
tional work that was not fully anticipated. 

5. Student tracking will require extensive cooper- 
ative efforts and sophisticated data management 
by the projects. 

6. Articulation activities between high schools and 
community colleges are more frequent and ad- 
vanced than those involving four-year institu- 
tions and community colleges. 

7. Projects were in need of continuing guidance and 
technical assistance in their developmental 
stage, and the sharing that occurred among par- 
ticipants needs to continue. 



Project ASSIST 

The Articulation System Stimulating Interinatitu- 
tional Student Transfer (ASSIST) is a microcomput- 
er-based articulation and transfer system that was 
developed by staff at the University of California, 
Irvine, with the cooperation of staff at Los Angeles 
Harbor College. Its potential for providing direct 
assistance to community college students planning 
to transfer* was recognized during the course of a 
federally funded project to improve articulation 
that was conducted by the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education in the early 1980s. In 
March 1986, the Commission recommended that AS- 
SIST be evaluated in terms of its effectiveness as a 
supplement to individual counseling about transfer 
and, if found to be effective, expanded to other cam- 
puses. Although no formal evaluation followed i > 
mediately from this recommendation - in part be- 
cause of delays in making the system operational - 
funds were appropriated in 1986 for a pilot project 
that is still under way. 

ASSIST was evaluated in 1988 by John W. Evans 
with funds that the segments provided for this pur- 
pose. Although the evaluation identified several 
problems, there was a recommendation for continu- 
ation and expansion to additional sites. 

ASSIST was created to combat the problem of stu- 
dents' limited access to or ineffective use of institu- 
tional information in planning to transfer - par- 
ticularly the applicability of community college 
courses to meet university requirements. The sys- 
tem ran provide students and their counselors or 
academic advisors specific information about the 
transferability of community college courses to aca- 
demic programs in any participating four-year in- 
stitution and permits them to assess the students 9 
progress toward satisfaction of degree requirements 
at any such institution. It also identifies communi- 
ty college courses that can be taken in lieu of uni- 
versity requirements. Finally, the system contains 
general campus information to help transfer stu- 
dents plan and make choices - information about 
deadlines, financial aid, majors, and the like. 

At present all University campuses, 10 State Uni- 
versity campuses, and 21 community colleges are 
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participating in ASSIST with State support available 
on a regional basis for technical assistance. 

Puente 

The Puente project is a statewide program that now 
functions on 25 community college campuses with 
the dual objective of reducing the number of drop- 
outs among Mexican American/Latino students and 
increasing the number who transfer to complete a 
baccalaureate degree. Few Mexican American/ 
Latino community college students transfer, but 40 
percent of the Puente students who completed the 
program through 1986 have transferred to a four- 
year college or university. The program began at 
Chabot College in 1982 and has enrolled more than 
2,000 community college students since that time. 
Funded first through the Bay Area Writing Project, 
the State appropriated support through the Univer- 
sity and the Community College Chancellor's Office 
budgets beginning in 1987, with additional funds 
raised in the private sector. The University and the 
Community Colleges have been cosponsors since 
July 1986, with the University acting as host and fi- 
duciary agent for the program. 

Puente trains English teachers and Mexican 
American counselors as a team to conduct one-year 
writing/counseling/mentoring programs on commu- 
nity college campuses. More than 900 professionals 
from the Mexican American/Latino community 
serve as Puente mentors. Students and mentors are 
paired so as to take into account career and personal 
interests. Puente students take an accelerated 
writing program consisting of two courses - a one- 
term developmental writing course followed by a 
transfer-level English composition course, remain- 
ing with the same teacher for the entire year. The 
program uses group work to develop fluency and al- 
leviate writing anxiety, and emphasizes content 
over grammatical correctness at first Puente stu- 
dents meet regularly with their counselors who 
monitor their academic progress and help them 
make career and educational plans, and with their 
mentors who also serve as role models. 

A California Community College Budget Change 
Proposal provides an additional $50,000 for staffing 
for the statewide program in 1990-91. 



Other special effort* to strengthen transfer 

Many additional efforts are being made to increase 
the flow of transfer students and improve articula- 
tion that receive no line-item funding in the State 
Budget It is not feasible to compile an exh* ustive 
list or to describe all of the major efforts - if, in fact, 
staff could document all of them. Instead, attention 
is called to a few that have potential impact. 

The general education transfer curriculum 

For several years, the community colleges urged the 
development of a common core general education 
curriculum that would enable transfer students to 
satisfy the lower-division breadth requirements of 
both the University and the State University. The 
problem has been differing requirements among the 
University campuses and among schools and col- 
leges on particular campuses as well. In 1988, As- 
sembly Bill 1725 - the California Community Col- 
lege "reform act" - required the three segments to 
develop and adopt a general education transfer cur- 
riculum. 

The Intersegmental Committee of the Academic 
Senates of the University, the State University, and 
Community Colleges has spent more than two full 
years of study and consultation to develop a curricu- 
lum that would meet with the approval of the par- 
ent senates - particularly those of the universities, 
with a package that was to include fewer than 40 se- 
mester units of a 60+ unit program. The core cur- 
riculum is viewed as one option that permits stu- 
dents to meet all lower-division general education 
requirements, while leaving open the option of pur- 
suing the requirements mandated by a specific cam- 
pus available to those who wish to do so. 

The Academic Senate of the Community Colleges 
approved the proposed curriculum in April 1989 
with the following distribution of courses that now 
total 34 to 37 semester units: English communica- 
tion, 9 units; mathematics/quantitative reasoning, 
3 units; arts and humanities, 9 units; social and be- 
havioral sciences, 9 units; physical and biological 
sciences, 7 to 9 units; language other than English: 
proficiency equivalent to two years of high school 
study. The last action by the Senates to approve the 
curriculum was taken on May 4, 1990, but imple- 
mentation cannot be expected before Fall 1991 be- 
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cause of the need to develop procedures to approve 
end certify courses and to secure ratification by ap- 
propriate bodies. 

Transfer Admi*$ion Agreements (TAA) 

The University of California, Davis, has pioneered 
an effort within the Univ* <rity system to develop 
special Transfer Admission Agreements with com- 
munity colleges seeking them - beginning with the 
colleges in the Los Rios Community College District 
and now extended to 40 campuses in all parts of the 
state and covering 19.5 percent of the transfer ap- 
plicants who were admitted last fall. The TAA is 
available in all majors that the Davis campus offers. 

A TAA is a formal, written agreement that outlines 
the courses a student must take before transferring, 
states the grade-point average he or she must earn, 
and lists specific requirements for limited-access 
majors. After a TAA is written, the student signs the 
agreement, along with his or hr- counselor and a 
Davis campus representative these signatures 
guarantee that the student will be admitted to Da- 
vis in the major and for the term of choice, if he or 
she lives up to the agreement and applies for admis- 
sion during the open filing period. A TAA may be 
written after the student has completed approxi- 
mately 30 semester units of transferable credit or 
up to one year before he or she transfers. 

The TAA is but one option that is available to stu- 
dents who wish to transfer - in this case to the Da- 
vis campus. It is unlikely to be useful to the la e 
numbers of transfer students who attend two or 
more community colleges or some combination of 
community colleges and four-year institutions for 
their lower-division work, or for those who change 
their major or the campus to which they want to 
transfer after they sign an agreement TAAs appear 
to be moet useful to community college students 
who know what *hey want to do and are capable of 
doing it when or soon after they enroll in a commu- 
nity college. The rate of enrollment of what the 
University calls "Student Affirmative Action 19 ap- 
plicants was lc * in Fall 1989 - 56.6 percent, com- 
pared with 71.2 percent of all TAA applicants - and 
the actual n • ber of the former was 30, compared 
with an overall total of 321 TAA applicants who 
were admitted and enrolled. The TAA appears to be 
yet another tool that is useful in strengthening 



transfer but will not alone solve all of the problems 
that students encounter in trying to transfer. 

Appendix A displays the most recent University de- 
scription of such programs for each campus and 
many majors. It is reproduced from the University 
publication, Answers for Trans fern, 1991 -1992. 

The Office of the Chancellor of the State University 
is unable to provide precise information at this time 
about the extent to which its campuses have devel- 
oped transfer admission agreements with specific 
community colleges, noting that additional agree- 
ments are in the process of being developed and 
there are differences in how campuses are defining 
transfer agreements. In a letter dated August 1, 
1990, staff wrote: 

Most California State University campuses 
have developed transfer admission agree- 
ments with regional community colleges. 
These agreements specify courses needed to 
meet transfer admission requirements as well 
as courses needed to fulfill major and general 
education requirements. The agreements 
generally state that students completing the 
specified requirements will be admitted to 
programs that are not impacted. Thus, the 
agreements provide potential transfers with a 
valuable written transfer planning guide. 

Discipline-based articulation 

A different kind of activity that the community col- 
leges have undertaken in partnership with the 
State University is the Joint Faculty Projects. 
These began with a joint conference in 1987 involv- 
ing faculty in English and mathematics from the 
two segments. The focus was on ways to improve 
preparation and articulation in these two disci- 
plines. Since the conference, 18 regional joint facul- 
ty projects which address articulation, assessment, 
and competencies in English and mathematics have 
been jointly funded. A .'rand joint faculty CCC/CSU 
conference on critical thinking was held in April 
1990. 

The Transfer Alliance Program (TAP) 

The Center for Academic Interinstitutional Pro- 
grams at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
initiated the Transfer Alliance Program (TAP) in 
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1985 in conjunction with the College of Letters and 
Science and the Office of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions and Relations with Schools as \ means of 
strengthening the transfer function and the role of 
faculty in transfer in selected community colleges 
in the Los Angeles area, most of which enroll large 
numbers of students from underrepresented ethnic 
groups. The specific goals of TAP are: 

L Stronger student academic preparation and cur- 
riculum planning; 

2. Focus on achieving the baccalaureate degree 
after transfer; 

3. Increased achievement of academic skills needed 
for success in the major; and 

4. Faculty participation in all of the above. (Acker- 
mann, 1989). 

TAP attempts to publicize the community college as 
a viable route to a baccalaureate degree, with a 
"Community College Option Letter* sent to all ap- 
plicants who are not admitted to UCLA as freshmen, 
to inform them that they are guaranteed priority 
admission to the College of Letters and Science 
upon completion of TAP at a participating communi- 
ty college. While enrolled in the latter, students are 
provided meaningful linkages with UCLA that fa- 
miliarise them with campus facilities and services. 
Expectations oi commitment are dec ly set forth for 
both UCLA and those community colleges that wish 
to participate in the program. These include a for- 
mal structure of an administrative, faculty, and stu- 
dent services liaison. 

Although the program is still new in terms of stu- 
dent recruitment and progress through the commu- 
nity colleges, 84 TAP students transferred to UCLA 
as juniors in the Fall 1988 term, 57 percent of whom 
were White and 21 percent of whom were Asian. 
Almost all had an entering grade-point average of 
at least 2.8, and 60 percent earned a UCLA grade- 
point average of 2.8 or better in the first term after 
transfer. Only one TAP student left UCLA before the 
start of the winter term after entrance and two left 
during or after that term. (According to the pro- 
gram's director, 165 new TAP students enrolled in 
the Fall 1989 term ~ almost twice as many as the 
previous year, and IV* nad been admitted by June 
for the Fall 1990 term.) 

TAP students transferred from 11 of the 12 Los 
Angeles-area community colleges with TAP in Fall 



1988, with the largest number (37 percent) from 
Santa Monica College. The ethnic distribution of 
the TAP students is very similar to the group of 395 
non-TAP students who transferred from these same 
colleges but the TAP group has a larger proportion of 
women (67 percent) than the non-TAP group (54 per- 
cent). Although students were guaranteed admis- 
sion to the College of Letters and Science, three en- 
rolled in the School of Engineering and eight in the 
School of Fine Arts. 

Staff at the Center has now designed a longitudinal 
analysis of TAP that will identify factors affecting 
the success of students transferring from two- to 
four-year institutions. The sample will consist of 
students who planned to transfer to four-year insti- 
tutions in the Fall 1989 term. 

Special programs 

for underrepresented students 

In December 1989, the Chancellor's Office for the 
Community Colleges published a comprehensive re- 
port of a study *f Programs and Practices that Fa- 
cilitate the Transfer of U nderrepresenied Ethnic Mi- 
nority Students that had been prepared for the 
Transfer and Articulation Committee of the Inter- 
segmental Coordinating Council. The purpose of 
the study was to develop an inventory of such pro- 
grams, describe the characteristics and activities 
that contribute to their success, and provide infor- 
mation that could be used to replicate successful 
programs. 

The study found that #hile a majority of the Cali- 
fornia Community alleges have programs such as 
transfer centers and EOPS that include components 
designed to improve transfer for students from un- 
derrepresented groups, fewer have programs with 
the specific purpose of facilitating the transfer of 
such students. (Puente is an important exception to 
this finding.) It concluded that while the communi- 
ty colleges have initiated many efforts in this area, 
most programs and pivtic** are new, un proven, 
and in need of consistency, coordination, and evalu- 
ation. 

Community College Fund 
for Instructional Improvement 

In 1977, Assembly Bill 1173 established the Fund 
for Instructional Improvement that enables the 
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Chancellor's Office for the California Community 
Colleges to make grants and loans to districts and 
campuses from specially appropriated funds each 
year to improve teaching and learning in these in- 
stitutions through the development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of alternative educational pro- 
grams and services. Originally, the program fo- 
cused largely on curriculum development but in 
1986, the Boa-d of Governors authorised the use of a 
portion of the funds to address statewide concerns 
that were broader in scope than curriculum mat- 
ters. The Board's Annual Basic Agenda sets forth 
its statewide concerns and priorities, one of which is 
transfer education - for example, efforts to (1) in- 
crease the number and success of transfer students 
from historically underrepresented groups, (2) de- 
fine a general education transfer curriculum, and 
(3) extend 2+2+2 articulation to academic disci- 
plines. 

A review of the projects for which grants have been 
made since 1979 shows a total of 26 that have the 
improvement of transfer and articulation as part of 
their purpose and scope, for a total of more than 
$460,000. Both the number of grants in this gener- 
al area and the size of the individual grants have 
been increasing since 1986. The grants range in 
size from $2,260 for an interdisciplinary core cur- 
riculum for transfer in 1979 to $64,164 for an 
"Achievement in Science, Engineering, and Tech- 
nology (ASET)" project in 1990. 

The largest number of projects (14) focus at least in 
part on the improvement of transfer for women and 
historically underrepresented ethnic groups. Some 
of these also have a curriculum focus. In all, 11 ad- 
dress some curriculum area: four deal with a core 
transfer curriculum, including two that emphasize 
the humanities; four focus on science, engineering, 
mathematics, and technology; two are in the area of 
natural resources, including agriculture; and one 
focuses on writing. Finally, two projects deal with 
transfer issues that are related to the offering of 
honors courses, one funds a Joint Projects faculty 
program involving the State University, and one is 
very general in its objectives relating to articula- 
tion. 

Thus while the Fund for Instructional Improvement 
has few legislative restrictions that would limit 
grants to improve transfer and articulation, rela- 
tively few grants have been made for this purpose 
since the Fund was established 12 years ago. Infor- 



mation is not available to assess the extent to which 
this reflects either the level of interest of the appli- 
cants for grants or the worthiness of the proposals. 



Other State University activities 

Outreach to underrepresented students 

The State University has implemented a new ap- 
proach to identifying underrepresented community 
college students and encouraging them to transfer 
to a four-year institution. This program provides 
trained student interns from State University cam- 
puses to work with community college students in 
vocational and career-ladder programs, with partic- 
ular emphasis on students from historically under- 
represented ethnic and low-income groups, and old- 
er part-time students. The Chancellor's Office has 
allocated $760,000 to 17 State University campuses 
for this program. The 64 participating community 
colleges are designated on the basis of enrolling at 
least 1,600 students from underrepresented ethnic 
groups. The purpose of the program is to identify 
community college students with the potential to 
pursue the baccalaurt~<a degree, but who have not 
indicated that they intend to transfer. 

Special efforts are made to employ State University 
students from underrepresented groups who trans- 
ferred from the same community colleges as the per- 
spective students they are counseling, on the as- 
sumption that the recency and commonality of their 
experience will enhance their effectiveness. The 
program also requires that State University faculty 
and administrators work closely with their counter- 
parts in the community colleges to identify the vo- 
cational programs to be included, identify the stu- 
dents who will be encouraged to transfer, and devel- 
op any particular articulation of academic programs 
that may be required. 

Campuses, in consultation with community col- 
leges, determine the disciplines to be involved in 
the project The disciplines most commonly identi- 
fied for inclusion are administration of justice, ar- 
chitecture, business administration, child develop- 
ment, computer science, engineering, family/con- 
sumer studies, graphics, health sciences, industrial 
technology, nursing, and physical therapy. 
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Funded projects include: 

BakarsfieU 
Dominfuat Hilla 

Fresno 
Fullsrton 

Hayward 

Lonf Baach 
LoaAiifslas 

Northridft 



Jacramanto 
Sen Bernardino 

SanDiago 

San Francisco 

SanJoae 

San Luia Obispo 

Sonoma 

Stanialaua 



Community CqUmMU 
Bakanfiald 

Compton 
El C amino 
LoaAngakt Harbor 
Loa Angelas Southwest 

Fraano 

Collage of the Sequoiaa 

Cerritoa 
Pullerton 
Orange Coast 
Rancho Santiago 

Alameda 
Chabot 
Contra Coeta 
Laney 
Merritt 

Long Beach 
Rio Hondo 

Beat Loa Angelas 

Glendaie 

Loa Angeles City 



Loa Angeles Trade Tech 

Loa Angelea Mission 
Loa Angeles Pierce 
Loa Angelea Valley 
Oxnard 
Santa Monica 
Venture 

Chafley 

Citn* 

Mt Sen Antonio 

American River 
Sacramento City 

College of the Desert 

Riverside City 

Sen Bernardino Valley 

Sen Diego City 
Sen Diego Meea 
PsJotnar 

Canada 

San Franriaco City 
Sen Francisco Center 

Da Ansa 

Evergreen 

Hartnell 



Sen Joeo City 

Allan Hancock 
Santa Barbara 

Santa Rosa 

Solano 

Modesto 

San Joaquin Delta 



Other initiatives 

Appendix B displays a matrix of initiatives that 
have been suggested by faculty and staff or emanate 
from recommendations in The Master Plan Re- 
newed to improve transfer and articulation in there 
two segments, reproduced from the California State 
University Agenda Item 1 of the January 10-11, 
1989 9 meeting of the Trustees 9 Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy. 



Intersegmental Coordinating Council (ICC) 

The Transfer and Articulation Committee is one of 
four clusters that reports to the ICC and advises it 
concerning issues and priorities that it and its par- 
ent Education Round Table should address. Other 
clusters that also deal with some aspects of articula- 
tion and transfer are the Outreach and Preparation 
and Curriculum and Aseesement Cluster Coordi- 
nating Committees. Since its establishment in 
198*/, the Transfer and Articulation Committee has 
been working to achieve the following objectives 
(Intersegmental Coordinating Council, October 
1988): 

1. Students, parents, school personnel and 
the public should receive timely, accurate, 
comprehensible information necessary for 
effective transfer. 

2. Services needti to facilitate transfer and 
iittoiuage retention, such ae academic and 
cereer advising, financial aid and mentor- 
ing, should be adequately provided by each 
institution. 

3. Academic preparation and student support 
services should be *he joint responsibility 
of faculty and student services personnel so 
that faculty have a clear working knowl- 
edge of articulation and counselors can 
contribute to strengthening the curriculum 
to assure students* academic competencies. 

4. Courses and programs should be fully ar- 
ticulated across the state, with articulation 
agreements accessible to all students, fac- 
ulty, student support staff and parents. 

5. The knowledge and skills necessary to suc- 
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ceed at each academic level should be 
clearly communicated as a part of the ar- 
ticulation process so that students are pre- 
pared for the next level and so that diag- 
nostic and remedial measures can be effec- 
tively applied 

6. Opportunities should be provided for ex- 
change of information and dialogue among 
administrators and faculty from all seg- 
ments in order to increase the levels of con- 
sciousness about barriers to transfer and 
special needs of underrepresented groups 
and to work towards ensuring smooth stu- 
dent progress through the educational sys- 
tem. 

7. More complete dat^ should be developed on 
transfer and on student progress in order to 
help the segments better understand the 
factors which enhance or detract from the 
successful transition from one institution 
to another. 

Among its many, varied activities, the Committee 
has promoted the further development of CAN and 
ASSIST, conducted statewide and regional confer- 
ences for counselors and others, and developed a 
statement of articulation principles that addresses 
the roles and responsibilities of segments, institu- 
tions, and various types of personnel who should be 
involved in transfer and articulation. 

The Committee has been working through two sub- 
committees. The Data Needs subcommittee is con- 
cerned with (1) defining data elements and transfer 
rates, and (2) identifying pools of potential transfer 
students. The Minority Transfer Issues subcommit- 
tee is concerned with (1) identifying new cohorts of 
potential transfer students, (2) connecting the Uni- 
versity's and State University's precollegiate out- 
reach programs with community college efforts in 
this area, and (3) facilitating the transfer of under- . 
represented students by identifying and promoting 
successful intersegmental strategies. 

Finally, the Committee has overseen the publica- 
tion of a directory of transfer and articulation per- 
sonnel, a handbook of articulation policies and pro- 
cedures, and the results of a survey of community 
college programs to encourage transfer on the part 
of historically underrepresented groups. The Com- 
mittee also prepares an annual report of its activi- 



ties and accomplishments, together with a yearly 
plan of work for approval by the ICC. 

Among the activities that the Committee has pro- 
posed for 1990-91 are (1) a review of the data on 
transf' by Black and Latino students from individ- 
ual community colleges to specific university cam- 
puses, (2) the development of linkages to assist stu- 
dents in early cooperative outreach programs who 
attend a community college to subsequently trans- 
fer, and (3) the compilation of information about the 
articulation of SSL, courses between community col- 
leges and four-year institutions. 



Efforts to compute a transfer rate 

Among the many issues facing those who are in* 
volved in transfer today is that of definition and 
measurement of a transfer rate. The controversy 
arises from the publication of rates that have been 
computed independently and range from less than 5 
to more than 40 percent because data elements have 
been defined differently by different analysts. 

The impetus for finding a way to compute a credi- 
ble, reliable rate comes in part from the national 
level - officials in the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion who seek higher education outcome measures 
and researchers who use information from national, 
longitudinal data bases to compute national rates. 
Community college leaders at the state and local 
levels are now becoming involved - in part in self- 
defense against critics who compute rates for their 
colleges that the leaders find unacceptable. 

The problem with transfer rates may be outlined in 
the following sequence of issues: 

1. There is as yet no consensus about the definition 
of data elements that should be used in comput- 
ing a rate - the numerator being the number of 
community college students who transferred and 
the more controversial denominator being the 
pool of potential transfer students - however de- 
fined. 

2. Assuming that consensus is reached regarding 
definitions and that data are available, the re- 
sulting rates may be used to make comparisons 
between states, districts within states, and com 
munity colleges within districts - most of the 
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comparisons being subject to criticism because of 
quite different community college missions, 
priorities, student populations, and access to 
baccalaureate education. 

3. There will be pressure to analyze rates histori- 
cally for states, districts, and colleges ~ not an 
easy task since student data may not be avail- 
able as defined in the agreed-upon computation 
of rates. 

4. The focus on the rate ignores other aspects of a 
successful transfer function, since the rote might 
go down at the same time that the number of 
successful transfers goes up for reasons unrelat- 
ed to the viability of the transfer function itself. 

Finally, increases over time in number* of commu- 
nity college students who transfer and complete 
baccalaureate degrees - particularly students from 
underrepresented ethnic groups - are probably a 
more important measure of success than changes in 
rates, and resources that will be needed to obtain 
new types of data for the computation of rates might 
better be used to expand efforts to produce success- 
ful transfer programs and processes. 

Many efforts to define and compute transfer rates 
are under way at this time and attention is called to 
two - the work of Arthur Cohen and his associates 
at the Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
and that of Berman- Weiler Associates with the Na- 
tional Effective Transfer Consortium. They are na- 
tional in character and involve growing numbers of 
California Community Colleges. Neither effort is 
supported by major federal or foundation funding. 

The Transfer Assembly 

In March 1990, the Center for the Study of Commu- 
nity Colleges convened the first invitational Trans- 
fer Assembly on the theme, "Data and Definitions, 19 
to discuss issues related to definitions and data col- 
lection for the computation of transfer rates at state 
and local levels. Representatives from 48 two-year 
institutions that had been working with the Center 
on this project participated in the Assembly, togeth- 
er with staff from state agencies for higher educa- 
tion, a federal official, and interested parties from 
four-year institutions. Proposals for computing a 
rate were made and data were presented, and the 
following definition is now being proposed for use by 
Assembly participants: 



All students entering in a given year who 
have no prior college experience, who com- 
plete at least twelve degree-credit units at the 
college, and who subsequently enroll at a sen- 
ior institution (Cohen, 1990). 

Using this definition and data from 47 institutions 
in 16 states, Cohen found that nearly 50 percent of 
the community college students met the first and 
second parts of the definition (no prior college and 
earned 12 or more units) and of that group. 23 per- 
cent had taken classes in a university. 

The proposal does not appear to be suited to Califor- 
nia for many reasons, chief among them being that 

(1) students enroll for many purposes other than 
transfer and are often in the same courses and pro- 
grams as those with a clear intent to transfer, and 

(2) most students are required to take at least 54 se- 
mester units of college credit before being consid- 
ered for admission with advanced standing. 

National Effective Transfer Consortium 

Berman- Weiler Associates, a consulting firm that is 
located in Berkeley and has been involved in nu- 
merous projects with California colleges and uni- 
versities, provides research and other services to 
the National Effective Transfer Consortium with 
founding membership from 15 California Commu- 
nity Colleges and 14 others from 12 states. The 
Consortium's stated purpose is to enhance the eel- 
leges' capability to transfer students to four-year in- 
stitutions. One of Berman Weiler Associates' major 
roles is to establish a data base that would enable 
valid comparisons to be made among Consortium 
colleges. 

In its first-year report. Enhancing Transfer Effec- 
tiveness: A Model for the 1990s (Berman- Weiler As- 
sociates, 1990) major attention is given to defining a 
new transfer rate and discussing expected rates in 
the context of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
transfer function. The authors reject a definition 
that uses total credit enrollment in the community 
colleges as the denominator and prtcuces a transfer 
rate of about 5 percent for Consortium colleges. In- 
stead, they propose a rate that uses "number of 
leavers" as the denominator - that is, number of 
non-reenrolling students from one term to the next 
in a community college. A refinement of this simple 
definition excludes students who already have a 
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baccalaureate degree or are concurrently enrolled 
in or on leave from a four-year institution, as well 
as those who earned fewer than six college credits in 
community colleges - that is, "leavers" with the 
least likelihood of transferring. Using this new 
definition, Consortium members were found to have 
an average rate of about 26 percent 

The authors also discuss whether (1) there is a 
transfer rate that a particular college should be ex- 
pected to attain and (2) all colleges should be ex- 
pected to attain the same rate - "yes" to the first 
and "no" to the second part of the question. They 
conclude that external factors largely beyond a col- 
lege's control determine a range within which a col- 
lege's transfer rate can be expected to lie - among 
them, mission, student and community demogra- 
phics, proximity to four-year institutions, and local 
economic conditions, or a total of 10 factors in all. 
They continue by pointing out that there is a high 



correlation between the colleges' percentage of stu- 
dents who are full-time enrollees and their transfer 
rate, and that the former may thus be used as a 
proxy for the external factors in computing an "ex- 
pected transfer rate." Effectiveness is then assessed 
in terms of a college's transfer rate being above or 
below its expected rate. 

Berman and Weiler distinguish among four types of 
student leavers in their analysis: (1) those who ex- 
pect to transfer and do so, (2) those who expect to 
transfer but do not do so, (3) those not expected to 
transfer and do so, and (4) those not expected to 
transfer and do not do so. From this typology they 
propose the following definition of transfer effec- 
tiveness: Type 1 + Type 3 students divided by Type 
1 + Type 2 students. Using this definition, Consor- 
tium colleges have an average rate of effectiveness 
of 66 percent - with one of the 25 over 100 percent 
and three less than 40 percent. 
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University of California 
Appendix A Transfer Admission Programs 



NOTE: The following material is excerpted from 
pp. 13-17 of An$wert for Transfers, University of 
California, 1991 -1992 (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia, 1990). 



The University of California campuses offer a vari- 
ety of programs in support of transfer admission, 
particularly for community college students. Under 
some programs, students at certain community col- 
leges are guaranteed admission to a University of 
California campus if they meet specific require- 
ments. Other programs provide extensive academic 
and admission support services to transfer appli- 
cants, but do not guarantee admission. These pro- 
grams are described below by campus. 



BERKELEY 

Cooperative Admission Program (CAP) 

The Cooperative Admissions Program (CAP) gives 
students the opportunity to combine lower-division 
study at a community college with a guarantee of 
admission to Berkeley as a junior. The program is 
specifically for students who apply to Berkeley for 
freshman admission, are UC eligible (meet the mini- 
mum admission requirements for freshmen), but 
are not admitted as freshmen. Four colleges at 
Berkeley participate in CAP - Letters and Science, 
Environmental Design, Engineering, and Natural 
Resources. Each college has specific requirements, 
described below, for students who wish to be ad- 
mitted through CAP. 

College of Letters and Science: All UC eligible fresh- 
man applicants to the College of Letters and Science 
who are not admitted may gain admission to the 
College through CAP if they meet the following re- 
quirements while attending a participating commu- 
nity college. Students must complete a minimum of 
56 semester units - including the College's basic 
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breadth requirements (foreign language, quantita- 
tive reasoning, and reading and composition) or the 
Transfer Core Curriculum, and prerequisites in the 
major, if appropriate - and earn a GPA of at least 
2.4. Admission is guaranteed only to majors which 
are not impacted. 

College of Environmental Design: The faculty of the 
College of Environmental Design select the fresh- 
man applicants who are offered the CAP option. Stu- 
dents must complete a minimum of 56 semester 
units with a GPA of at least 3.0. Courses completed 
must include prerequisites for the intended major. 

College of Engineering: The CAP option is available 
only to select freshman applicants to the Electrical 
Engineering/Computer Science program. Students 
must complete a minimum of 56 semester units, in- 
cluding the lower-division prerequisites, and earn a 
GPA of at least 3.5. 

College of Natural Resources: All UC eligible fresh- 
man applicants to the College who are not admitted 
will be eligible to participate. Students will be re- 
quired to complete a minimum of 56 semester units 
and earn a GPA of at least 2.4. 



DAVIS 

Transfer Opportunity Program (TOP) 

The Transfer Opportunity Program (TOP) encour- 
ages community college students to transfer to UC 
Davis and provides support services to ease their 
transition. The cornerstone of the program is the 
TOP transfer advisor who regularly visits each of the 
participating community colleges to work with 
counselors and students. 

The TOP advisor provides information about admis- 
sion and transfer requirements, academic programs, 
financial aid, housing, tutoring, campus life, and 
other services and programs. The advisor evaluates 
student transcripts to assure that admission re- 
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quirements are met and the community college 
courses taken are transferable to the University. 
The TOP adviser also works with counselors and stu- 
dents to develop individual transfer admission 
agreements. Students who comply with the specifi- 
cations of their agreement are guaranteed admis- 
sion one year in advance in all majors. 

"Yansfer Admission Agreements 

Students at several other community colleges may 
also develop transfer admission agreements with 
UC Davis, even though the colleges do not partici- 
pate in TOP. With the assistance of their community 
college counselor, students draft an agreement for 
review by a UC Davis Admissions representative. 
The agreement lists the courses the student will 
complete at community college - with emphasis on 
courses required for admission, major prerequisites, 
and breadth requirements. Students who comply 
with the agreements are guaranteed admission in 
advance in all majors. 



IRVINE 

Zero In On Transferring (zor!) 

Zero in on Transferring (ZOT) is UC Irvine's transfer 
admission assurance program for junior level trans- 
fers from participating community colleges. Stu- 
dents are eligible for ZOT! if they complete 24 trans- 
ferable semester units with a specified GPA. Stu- 
dents may enter the program as early as 18 months 
before they wish to enroll at UCI. 

ZOT! students develop admission assurance agree- 
ments with the help of UCI Admissions officers. The 
agreements list the specific courses the student 
must take to gain admission. ZOT! students receive 
personalized guidance to help them meet admission 
requirements, breadth requirements, and major 
prerequisites - all included in the guaranteed ad- 
mission agreements. 



LOS ANGELES 

Transfer Alliance Program (TAP) 

The Transfer Alliance Program (TAP) encourages 
students to transfer to UCLA as juniors after com- 
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pleting a rigorous academic program at a partici- 
pating community college. Students who complete 
the program are given priority consideration for ad- 
mission to the College of Letters and Science (except 
for the Communication Studies major). In fall 1989, 
98 percent of TAP applicants were admitted; the few 
who were denied admission had applied to impacted 
majors in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science or the College of Fine Arts. 

TAP community colleges offer a core of enriched 
courses to meet general education requirements as 
well as prerequisites for majors in the College of 
Letters and Science. Special services for TAP stu- 
dents include meetings with UCLA admissions rep- 
resentatives, counselors, faculty, and former stu- 
dents; college library cards; and participation in col- 
lege cultural and sports events. 

Community College Transfer Program 

This program provides assistance to prospective 
community college transfer students, with particu- 
lar emphasis on underrepresented students. Pro- 
gram staff visit participating community colleges 
several times a month, providing preadmission 
evaluations, admission counseling, and workshops 
on a variety of topics such as choosing a major, fi- 
nancial aid, EOP/AAP and other support services, 
test-taking tips, and study skills. Program staff 
keep transfer applicants informed of the status of 
their application and assist them during all phases 
of the application process. Students also participate 
in the "UCLA Experience," an all-day event at UCLA 
featuring presentations from academic depart- 
ments, students, and faculty, as well as a campus 
tour. 



RIVERSIDE 

Transfer Admission Program 

Students at participating community colleges who 
enroll in the required community college course 
plan and follow program guidelines will be assured 
admission to UCR. 

The program includes advising sessions, articula- 
tion agreements, and individual student progress 
reviews. 
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SAN DIEGO 

Transfer Admission Guarantee 

The Transfer Admission Guarantee program (TAG) 
assists students at participating community col- 
leges in transferring to UC San Diego. TAG students 
enter into a contract that specifies requirements to 
be satisfied at a community college and guarantees 
admission to the college of choice at UCSD. Admis- 
sion to impacted majors, such as Computer Science 
and Electrical Engineering, in not guaranteed. 

Participating community colleges offer transferable 
courses, called TAG core courses, which help stu- 
dents satisfy a portion of the general education re- 
quirements. UCSD and the community colleges 
sponsor "TAG Day" workshops each fall to discuss 
the program with interested students. 

To transf$&o UCSD through TAG, students must 
meet the University's minimum admission require- 
ments for transfer students, including completion of 
at least 56 transferable semester units; earn a speci- 
fied minimum GPA and be in good academic stand- 
ing; clear all subject omissions/deficiencies in Eng- 
lish and mathematics; complete all TAG core courses 
with a grade of C or better; and complete additional 
courses as recommended by the specific UCSD col* 
lege the student plans to enter. 



UCSB. General education and major preparation ar- 
ticulation agreements, revised annually, allow stu- 
dents to plan appropriate programs of study. Orien- 
tation and group advising sessions coupled with in- 
dividual counseling keep students informed of the 
University's admission and application procedures 
and provide support throughout the transfer proc- 
ess. 

The SBCC/UCSB admission agreement assures SBCC 
students who meet certain scholarship wid other re- 
quirements of admission to UCSB. Transition Pro- 
gram participants are eligible for the combined en- 
rollment program, which allows SBCC students to 
complete courses at UCSB that are not available at 
SBCC. Students are also eligible for special scholar- 
ships and priority admission consideration. 

Transfer Achievement Program (tap) 

The Transfer Achievement Program (TAP) provides 
SAA, low income, and disabled students at Santa 
Barbara City College with individual services to as- 
sist them in transferring to UCSB. TAP students are 
guaranteed admission to UCSB upon completion of 
program eligibility requirements. Students also re- 
ceive financial assistance in the form of grants that 
may be applied to fees, books, and tutorial support. 



SANTA BARBARA 
Transfer Support Services 



SANTA CRUZ 

Guaranteed Admission 
for Transfer Entry (GATE) 



UC Santa Barbara offers a variety of services to as- 
sist community college students in transferring to 
UCSB. UCSB maintains general education articula- 
tion agreements with all California community col- 
leges as well as major preparation articulation 
agreements with 15 feeder community colleges. 

Additional services available to community college 
students in Kern, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
and Ventura counties include: on-site application 
and financial aid workshops and individual aca- 
demic advising. 

SBCC/UCSB Transition Program 

The SBCC/UCSB Transition Program helps Santa 
Barbara City College (SBCC) students transfer to 



The GATE program at UC Santa Cruz offers guaran- 
teed admission to qualified junior level transfers 
from participating California community colleges. 
To participate in GATE students must: have a mini- 
mum of 30 UC transferable semester units (45 quar- 
ter units) and no more than SO semester units (120 
quarter units) of course work; have a GPA of at least 
2.6; and be registered at one f the nearby commu- 
nity colleges. Prior to transfer, students must com- 
plete at the participating community college at 
least 30 of the 56 semester units (46 of 84 quarter 
units) required to be eligible for admission. 

The GATE program offers guaranteed admission for 
the fall quarter only. Applications must be submit- 
ted by October 31 for admission in the fall of the fol- 
lowing year. 



Transfer Program 

The UCSC Transfer Program provides a variety of 
services to community college students interested 
in transferring to UC Santa Crux. Services include 
transfer workshops, individual counseling appoint- 
ments, and campus tours. Admissions outreach 
counselors visit regularly many of the community 
colleges in central California, providing the services 
listed above as well as workshops for counselors and 
reentry, COPS, and disabled students. 



NOTE: the following material is adapted from un- 
published information from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
LOS ANGELES 

The Center for Academic Interinstitutional Pro- 
grams (CA1P) sponsors programs to enhance transfer 
from community colleges. A brief description fol- 
lows: 

Transfer Alliance Program vtap) 

A transfer and retention program, TAP is designed 
to improve access and performance of transfer stu- 
dents with particular attention to underrepresented 
students (i.e., low income, racial and ethnic minor- 
ities, first generation college attenders). Twelve 
community colleges in the Los Angeles area partici- 
pate by offering a core of enriched courses to meet 
general education requirements as well as prerequi- 
sites for majors in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. The students who complete the program re- 
ceive guaranteed consideration for priority admis- 
sion to UCLA. Begun in 1985, transfer of TAP- 
certified students began in 1987. Preliminary eval- 
uation results indicate that these students perform 
better at UCLA than other transfers with similar 
GPAs before transfer. Ethnic minority students in 
TAP performed at a higher UCLA GPA than those not 
in the program. 



Community College Scholar*. Community college 
faculty were selected on a competitive basis to pro- 
vide leadership in their discipline for curriculum 
enhancement and articulation among community 
college, four-year postsecondary anjl high school 
faculty. Each receive a stipend ana staff support 
from CAIP and will provide leadership to the Aca- 
demic Alliances and Staff Development Workshops 
described below. The discipline areas are: Physical 
Sciences, English Composition, English as a Second 
Language, Humanities/Literature, Ethnic and Gen- 
der Studies, Life Sciences, Foreign Languages. 

Academic Alliance* and Staff Development Work- 
$hop$: The alliances consist of community college, 
California State University, University of Califor- 
nia and high school faculty and focus on research 
and development in particular disciplines. Adviso- 
ry committees establish the program which usually 
consists of three to four events per academic year 
per discipline. 

The staff development workshops for community 
college instructors focus on effective teaching tech- 
niques such as Writing Across the Curriculum, Co- 
operative Learning. 

Supergraduate Program 

CAIP provides support and consultation to West Los 
Angeles College, a TAP college, and Hamilton High 
School for the Supergraduate Program where high 
school students, particularly racial and ethnic mi- 
nority students, participate in an enriched program 
which includes college courses in high school to de- 
velop academic skills and motivation to aspire to 
college completion. 

College of Letters and Scitixe Articulation: To as- 
sist with preparation for transfer, CAIP maintains 
articulation agreements with 34 community col- 
leges and provides information on pre-major re- 
quirements, transfer cote curriculum as well as Col- 
lege of Letters and Science general education re- 
quirements. 

The UCLA Office of Undergraduate Admissions and 
Relations with Schools (UARS) cooperates with CAIP 
on the above programs and, through its Outreach 
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Program, provides the Community College Transfer 
Program with particular emphasis on preparation 
and recruitment of unrierrepresented students. Pro- 
gram staff visit the participating community col- 
lege campuses several times a month, providing 
pre-admission evaluations, admission, counseling, 
fluid workshops on a variety of topics such as choos- 
ing a major, financial aid, academic support ser- 
vices, and study skills. 

Ail UCLA Transfer Initiatives have as a primary fo- 
cus the transfer of Ethnic Minority Students. (For 
instance, the TAP colleges are expected to duplicate 
their demographics in their transfer student popu- 
lations.) | 



LOS ANGELES SOUTHWEST COLLEGE 
Transfer Initiatives 

Lockheed Technical Development Program: Since 
1984, LASC has participated in a special program to 
increase the number of Blacks and Hispanics gradu- 
ating in engineering and computer science. Ap- 
proximately 25 students each semester obtain sti- 
pends for books and supplies, special academic ad- 
visement, field trips to Lockheed facilities for moti- 
vation and encouragement to complete the aca- 
demic requirements for admission to four-year engi- 
neering programs. 

Student Preparatory Achievement Retention Center: 
In 1988, the college was funded to provide special 
assistance to 200 first generation college enrolled 
minority students to assist in their retention and 
eventual completion of a four-year degree. 

Middle College High School: During 1989, LASC 
and the L.A. Unified School District obtained a Ford 
Foundation Grant and State Pilot funds to develop a 
high school on the La Guardia (New York) model, 



on the LASC campus. The at-risk students showing 
academic potential are being hand-picked to attend 
three years of high school and involvement in se- 
lected college activities to encourage their retention 
and eventual matriculation in the college. The ulti- 
mate goal is that the students will proceed to com- 
plete college or university degrees. 

Urban Alternative Transfer Partnership: Begin- 
ning in Spring 1990, LASC is developing new courses 
and strengthening its transfer curriculum in coop- 
eration with UCLA's Center for the Study of Urban 
Poverty and its Center for Academic Interinstitu- 
tional Programs to enable students to learn the the- 
ory behind the issues of urban poverty and develop 
skills to become employable after graduating. This 
is viewed as an alternative model for urban institu- 
tions to impact upon the poverty cycle and educa- 
tional achievements of disadvantaged minority stu- 
dents while providing a bridge to higher education 
and professional career choices. 

Transfer Center: A director has been appointed and 
the college administration has committed to meet- 
ing the UCLA Transfer Alliance Program require- 
ments to ensure student readiness for admission to 
UCLA. By offering the appropriate courses in a time- 
ly manner to allow students t!*e opportunity to 
achieve their goals to transfer the college will en- 
able students who are otherwise capable, to move 
forward with fewer obstacles. 

Upward Bound: Beginning in Spring 1990, LASC 
will conduct a program for 50 Black males in feeder 
high schools who will be encouraged to remain in 
school and eventually consider college. 



NOTE: The display on the next page is reproduced 
from the University of California, Davis, Communi- 
ty College Symposium, March 9, 1990. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TRANSFER AGREEMENTS 

1989-90 
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Appendix B 



California State University 
Transfer Efforts 



THIS IS an attachment to an agenda item from the 
January 10*11, 1989, meeting of the Committee on 
Educational Policy, California State University 
Board of Trustees. The item was titled Transfer: 
The Key to the Master Plan, and the purpose of the 
report was to consider how the California State Uni- 
versity can work more closely with the California 
Community Colleges to support the renewal of the 
transfer option. The chart covers intersegmental ef- 
forts to improve transfer, and covers access, with an 



emphasis on underrepresented populations; transi- 
tion, focusing on coordination and articulation; aca- 
demic enhancement, specifically issues amenable to 
faculty efforts; and general education, to improve 
transfer of common general education courses. 

Each effort documented lists the current status of 
the project, action to be taken, unit/division respon- 
sibility, the process to be taken, and consulting bod- 
ies, timeline, and resource implementation. 
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Appendix C 



Grants to Research Projects 
from the Organization of the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers 



Arizona 

Minority Education Access 
and Achievement Cooperative 
Arizona Board of Regents 

This cooperative - "Our Common Commitment" - 
is intended to be the catalyst uniting the three edu- 
cation governing boards. The initial goal is the de- 
velopment and implementation of a comprehensive 
state plan for improving minority achievement in 
public education. Four pilot projects have been 
funded involving the University of Arizona, Ari- 
zona State University, and various community col- 
leges. The charge of the cooperative is to assist Ari- 
zona educational institutions in the fulfillment of 
their teaching, research, and administrative func- 
tions through cooperative planning, development, 
and use of telecommunications. 



Colorado 

Systemwide Database and Institutional Support 

for Minority Studunt Achievement 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

To ensure that policies are implemented and evalu- 
ated for continual improvement, the state needs 
tracking mechanisms to analyze the data collected. 
Such a mechanism could be used to monitor the sys- 
tem's performance, identify exemplary programs, 
develop financial incentives, and provide informa- 
tion on which to base improvement A Student 
Unit-Record Data System (SURDS) has been devel- 
oped, organised around each identified student. 
The system contains data on financial aid and de- 
grees awarded, as well as enrollment each term he 
or she enrolls. The database is essential in tracking 
the progress of minority students and in developing 
accountability measures in enrolling, retaining, 
and graduating minorities. Successes will be iden- 
tified by both degree major and institution, and on- 

ERiC 



site studies of exemplary programs will be conduct- 
ed. Factors present in such programs will be pro- 
moted by developing funding and policy initiatives. 



Illinois 

Improvement of Minority Student 
Baccclaureate Achievement Through Transfer 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 

The goal is to increase the Black and Latino cohorts 
in the transfer group, while developing an evalua- 
tion system that will be tied to the funding of "mi- 
nority initiatives. " The initial activity was a review 
of the literature on transfer to identify barriers and 
success factors, leading to revisions in state policy 
in seven areas to be incorporated into the Board's 
Master Plan policies. Four themes pervade this ac- 
tivity: encouragement, information, and guidance 
in grades K-14; faculty involvement in articulation; 
a hospitable campus climate with socialization of 
transfer students; and financial aid, with institu- 
tionalization of programs that increase retention. 
Special state funds have been appropriated that are 
used to achieve program goals - for example, to es- 
tablish transfer centers as part of the Minority Ar- 
ticulation Program. Another aspect of the project 
has been the development of a series of instruments 
to assess campus climate. Finally, a statewide data 
system has been developed to monitor transfer and 
student progress, with baseline data for t ie Fall 
1988 term. 



Massachusetts 

Grant to Establish Two Collaborative 
Degree Programs in Teacher Education 
Massachusetts Board of Regents 
of Higher Education 

The first goal of the project is to provide a frame- 



work encouraging two- and four-year institutions to 
jointly develop programs to increase minority stu- 
dent enrollment in teaching. The project aims to 
address perceived cultural differences between two- 
and four-year institutions and increase the transfer 
rate into teacher education. Systemwide guidelines 
are being developed to improve general education 
programs, communication, and joint planning. 
Policy is being established to require regional col- 
laborative degrees. Funding has been provided for 
two joint teacher education projects, in which dual 
of admission of high school graduates to both the 
community colleges and the state college is a fea- 
ture of one that includes guaranteed transfer ad- 
mission for recipients of the associate degree in lib- 
eral arts or elementary education. Improvement in 
accountability and student tracking is also sought 
in this project. 



New York 

Jointly Registered Teacher Education Programs 
to Improve Minority Baccalaureate Achievement 
New York State Education Department 

The primary purpose of the program is to increase 
the number of minority students who complete a 
teacher education program and are eligible for ini- 
tial certification for teaching. The Department 
sponsors many programs to encourage students to 
stay in high school and then - for those who contin- 
ue - to complete college, but this specially funded 
project focuses on teacher education programs that 
involve ten pairs of two- and four-year institutions 
whose programs are jointly registered by the De- 
partment and thus offer students entering them cer- 
tain guarantees and opportunities relating to access 



to the upper division and financial aid. Students 
are jointly admitted at the freshman level and are 
guaranteed transfer after completing a negotiated 
associate-degree curriculum. A statewide confer- 
ence has been held on this project and new pro- 
grams are being developed for registration without 
special funding, the main problem being a cap on 
the number of students they can accommodate. 



Ohio 

U rban Demonstration Lab: 

The Ohio Case 

Oiiio Board of Regents 

Putting successful access and retention strategies 
in place in a local community requires the consoli- 
dation of the strongest existing programs, the devel- 
opment of new intervention strategies, collabora- 
tion between public school and higher education in- 
stitutions, and the leveraging of adequate re- 
sources. The Urban Demonstration Labs program 
implements the Master Plan formula for successful 
access and retention in seven metropolitan centers, 
with parallel programs being developed in rural 
counties. Retention to graduation and transfer is 
being addressed in strengthening the transfer func- 
tion, by developir g course articulation and dual en- 
rollment. High school/community college tech prep 
programs are also being developed at many sites in 
the project. Emphasis has been put on local control 
in planning at the "laboratory" sites but competi- 
tr.i among institutions tends to prevail, rather 
than collaboration and cooperation to achieve the 
state's planning goals. 
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CALIFORNL\ POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of January 1991, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 
C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 
Henry Der, San Francisco; Vice Chair; 
Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles; 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 
Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Chair; 
Dale F. Shimasaki, Sacramento 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Meredith J. Khachigian, San Clemente; appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary and Vocational 
Education; 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that per- 
form these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98814-3985; 
telephone (916)445-7933. 
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TRANSFER AND ARTICULATION IN THE 1990s 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 90-30 



O*" 7 * of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion us part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post* 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, CaUfornia 96814-3986. 

Re-cent reports of the Commission include: 

90-13 Analysis of the 1990-91 Governor's Budget: 
A Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (March 1990) 

90-14 Comments on the California Commvnity Col- 
leges' 1989 Study of Students with Learning Disabil- 
ities: A Second Report to the Legislature in Response 
to Supplemental Report Language to the 1988 State 
Budget Act (April 1990) 

90-15 Services for Students with Disabilities in 
California Public Higher Education, 1990: The First 
in a Series of Biennial Reports to the Governor and 
Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 746 (Chap- 
ter 829, Statutes of 1987) (April 1990) 

90-16 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1989: The First in a Series of Biennial Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1416 (Chapter 
446, Statutes of 1989) (April 1990) 

90-17 Academic Program Evaluation in California, 
1988-89: The Commission's Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port on Program Planning, Approval, and Review Ac- 
tivities (June 1990) 

90-18 Expanding Information and Outreach Efforts 
to Jjimase College Preparation: A Report to the Leg- 
islature and Governor in Response to Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 133 (Chapter 72, Statutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 

90-19 Toward an Understanding ox Campus Cli- 
mate: A Report to the Legislature in Response to As- 
sembly Bill 4071 (Chapter 690, Statutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 

90-20 Planning for a New Faculty: Issues for the 
Twenty-First Century. California's Projected Supply 
of New Graduate Students in Light of Its Need for 
New Faculty Members (September 1990) 

90-21 Supplemental Report cn Academic Salaries, 
19891-90: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in 
Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 



(1966) and Subsequent Postsecondary Salary Legis- 
lation (September 1990) 

90-22 Second Progress Report on the Effectiveness 
of Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs: 
The Second of Three Reports to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Item 6420-0011-001 of the 1988-89 Budget 
Act (October 1990) 

90-23 Student Profiles, 1990: The First in a Series 
of Annual Factbooks About Student Participation in 
California Higher Education (October 1990) 

90-24 Fiscal Profiles, 1990: The First in a Series of 
Factbooks About the Financing of California Higher 
Education (October 1990) 

90-25 Public Testimony Regarding Preliminary 
Draft Regulations to Implement the Private Postsec- 
ondary and Vocational Education Reform Act of 1989: 
A Report in Response to Assembly Bill 1993 (Chap: jr 
1324, Statutes of 1989) (October 1990) 

90-26 Legislation Affecting Higher Education Dur- 
ing the Second Year of the 1989-90 Session: A Staff 
Report of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (October 1990) 

90-27 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1990) 

90-28 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1990) 

90-29 Shortening Time to the Doctoral Degree: A 
Report to the Legislature and the University of Cali- 
fornia in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66 (Resolution Chapter 174, Statutes of 1989) (De- 
cember 1990) 

90-30 Transfer and Articulation in the 1990s: Cali- 
fornia in the Larger Picture (December 1990) 

90-31 Preliminary Draft Regulations for Chapter 3 
of Part 59 of the Education Code, Prepared by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
Consideration by the Council for Private Postsecon- 
dary and Vocational Education. (December 1990) 

90-32 Statement of Reasons for Preliminary Draft 
Regulations for Chapter S of Part 59 of the Education 
Code, Prepared by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission for the Council for Private Postse- 
condary and Vocational Education. (December 1990) 
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